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BOW that they have had a 
revolution down there 
and there is a different 
outfit gouging that yel- 
low country, I reckon 
it’s safe enough to tell 
about how Undine 
and I once turned 
pirates on the Spanish Main. 

You must remember “ Undine, the Diving 
Belle,” as they had her starred in Jabez 
Winter’s Old-Fashioned Circus. She did 
high dives and fancy swimming and used 
to try on Easter bonnets under a fathom 
and a half of water and all the like of that. 

Lady swimmers are always “ Undines,” 
but somehow the name seemed to fit this 
girl. We got acquainted down to Pastime 
Beach, where I had a job as life-saver 
and swimming professor. The same parties 
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engaged Undine to come down and do a 
fifty-foot dive out in front of the Casino. It 
was a different stunt from her circus turn, 
where she flipped off sixty feet high into a 
seven-foot tank. Down to the beach she 
had more water; two fathoms at low tide, 
and she needed it all because instead of 
arching her back and getting a strong up- 
shoot, like in the tank, she went down 
straight, then turned inward, swimming 
along bottom until she saw by the light that 
she was under and out the other side. 

One afternoon when she came to do her 
stunt the tide was ’way down much lower 
than usual. I had noticed it, of course, and 
when I was paddling her out in my boat, 
said I: 

“There ain’t much water under you to- 
day, Undine. Watch out you don’t shut 
yourself up on the bottom.” 
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Undine laughed. She was only eighteen, 
and a beauty, I tell you. She needn’t 
have been risking her life diving into no 
tanks if she’d wanted to get mz urried. 

“Tf I do, Jim,” said she, “that will give 
you a chance to do your grand-stand act.” 

“Go on,” said I, “I ain’t no undertaker, 
and that’s all you’d need. ’Tain’t mud 
down there, you know,” said I, “it’s hard 
sand.” 

“T know,” says she, with her pretty 
smile, “I’ve been down there once or twice 
myself.” 

We both laughed, but I was a mite nerv- 
ous just the same. While she was climbing 
the ladder I shoved my oar down and got 
bottom in about ten feet—and Undine 
coming down straight as a dipsy-lead from 
the height of a schooner’s masthead. I 
didn’t like it a little bit. 

She went up the ladder slow and dainty, 
like she always did, to sort of give the people 
a chance to get excited; then she stood on 
her platform and rubbed the soles of her 
swimming-shoes in the rosin and threw out 
her hands and smiled. She was a sight, I 
tell you, in that little one-piece swimming- 
suit of hers—so slender and graceful with 
lines to her like one of those racing sail- 

yachts you see going in and out of Graves- 
end Bay. It was always a mystery to me 
where she got her strength. Slim as she 

was, she didn’ t have a bone in sight, nor a 
bunch of muscle like you see on a man 
athlete. Her arms and legs were smooth 
and round as one of those marble statues 
in the Fifth Avenue art-store windows, 
but the strength was there all right. Of 
course, all the sports and clubmen were 
crazy about her, but Undine was straight as 
a string—most girls like that are, I think. 
Just bec ause a girl shows her shape doesn’t 
say that she isn’t virtuous—yes, and 
modest, too. You want to remember that 
she may be showing her shape, but she’s 
risking her life at the same time—and the 
one is just as much a part of her job as the 
other. 

Anyway, I hated to look at Undine that 
day. I hada sort of a hunch that something 
was going wrong. She’d been getting too 
plumb confident ‘and easy, like a lion-tamer 
just before he gets chawed. She looked 
around and smiled and waved her hands, 
slow and graceful, while the band stopped 
and the fellow with the snare-drum got ready 
to beat a roll as she came down and the 
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fellow with the bass drum hauled back to 
give it a lick when she hit the water. Then 
she gave a little hop, and zip/ burr! went 
the snare-drum. “Ah-h!” from the crowd, 
then splash! boom! and she disappeared. 

Everybody rubbered to the other side and 
waited. Thirty seconds—that was what 
it usually took. I counted them off—no 
Undine. Forty-five—a minute—no Undine; 
then a kind of mutter came from the crowd 
and men began to ask quick questions. A 
minute and fifteen seconds—it seemed like 
ten, but I was still counting. No Undine. 
A woman screamed from somewhere, then 
another—and then I went overboard. 

I used my head, of course. A life-saver 
has to. Everybody was rushing for the 
place where she hit the water, and one or 
two amateurs who were in swimming began 
to dive. I went under the float and found 
her jammed up between two of the tanks. 

It was a tough job getting her out, too, 
because the float was pretty big and had 
iron tanks around the edges and I had to 
drag her along, then paw down under the 
tanks holding her with one hand before I 
could get clear. 

It seemed to me that I was down there for 
several minutes, but of course I wasn’t. 
When we came to the top I was all in, but the 
fellows on the float saw us and hauled us 
out. Then I passed. 

It was funny, but Undine came around 
first. I suppose that was because she 
hadn’t worked like I had. Afterwards she 
told me that she hit bottom hard and that it 
sort of confused her so sne must have swum 
in a circle. When I came to, we were lying 
side by side on the float and some dude 
doctor in a yachting-cap was rubbing 
Undine’s hands and asking her how she 
felt. I turned my head and looked at her, 
then she pulled her hand away from the 
doctor and laid it on my shoulder. 

“Thanks, Jim,” said she, giving me a pat. 
She looked at me and smiled, and that did 
my business. From that moment I was all 
hers. 

That’s how we got really good friends. I 
saw a good deal of her after that. Of 
course, like a fool I asked her to marry me, 
Lut she shook her head. 

“T can’t afford it, Jim,” said she. “My 
play is to stick to diving. I’ve got a mother 
with lung trouble and a little sister with 
hip disease. You saved three lives, Jim, 
instead of one when you dragged me out 
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from under that float.” The tears came 
into her eyes. 

“But you can’t always do aquatic stunts, 
‘Dina, ” said I. 

“No, Jim,” says she, “and when I can’t 
V’ll do something else. Do you know 
what?” She looked straight at me, and her 
face got very pale and serious. 

“What?” said I. 

“Marry a man with money!” says she, in 
a fierce little voice. “My folks have got to 
have the right kind of care!” 

Of course there wasn’t much for a shift- 
less young fellow that stood around in tights 
getting his shape admired by shop- girls i in 
‘summer.and fired in a tugboat in winter, to 
say to that. I had about as much license to 
get married, let alone undertaking to look 
after two invalids, asa push-cart dago has to 
bring the Lusitania in over the bar in a fog. 
It was all I could do to pay my own bills. 

Then one day when I took her to the Tug- 
boat Engineers’ and Firemen’s Clambake at 
College Point I got a little gay and kissed 
her. Undine didn’t do much at the time but 
break away, but the next day, Sunday, I got 
it good. 

“What you did last night, Jim, doesn’t 
match up with what you did down at the 
beach. Listen. You saved my life and nearly 
lost your own, and by doing that you sav ed 
the lives of my mother and little sister. 
That don’t leave me any license to call you 
down for anything you do, Jim »” Her 
big gray eyes with their black fringe got all 
pupils. “Do you understand, Jim: 2» says 
she and gripped my big wrist in her little 
hand and squeezed it like a vise. “My life 
belongs to you,” says she, “and you have 
the right to do as you like with it—if you 
choose to take advant ge of it like you started 
to do last night!” and then she buried her 
head with its big heap of wavy hair in the 
sofa-cushion and began to cry. 

“Dina,” said I, feeling as I did one 
Monday morning when I faced the magis- 
trate on a drunk-and-disorderly charge, 

“T’m yours on demand and you know it, 
but if ever I make any break like that again 
Pll ship on a lime-juicin’ windjammer ‘and 
take a sail around to Australia.” 

I’d done that once when I was a kid, and I 
knew how much of a punishment it was. 

‘All right, Jim,” said Undine, and 
squeezed my hand so that I came darn near 
having to look for the billet the next day. 
Isn’t it funny what a strain a woman will put 








on a fellow and think all the time that she’s 
helping him? And I wonder how much 
they really do think it, too? 

Well, the season come to an end, and 
Undine went on the road again with the 
show and I went back aboard the tugboat. 
I used to see Undine whenever she was near 
New York, and then for two or three days I 
wasn’t any good. The last time I managed 
to hold in so long as I was with her, but on 
my way back aboard I stopped at two or 
three places, so that when I got down to 
where we were a-laying I was feeling sort of 
gay. Going aboard I ‘woke up the old man, 
and when he cussed me out I handed him 
a line of back-slack that roused out the 
others. Somebody tried to throw me off— 
and then I went bad. A young fellow of 
twenty-two, all bone and muscle, who’s 
always been pretty steady, then gets a-brood- 
ing because he can’t have the only girl he 
ever wanted and, on top of that, hoists in a 
few drinks of ’longshoreman’s rum, is a 
tough proposition to go up against. Some 
fellows on a scow laying alongside had it in 
for me, and they come over to lend a hand, 
and before we got through two men were 
overboard, one was in the hold of the scow 
with a busted leg, our chief was picking coal 
dust off his cheek-bone—and I was out of a 
job! 

I sure went on the loose for about a month 
after that. Undine heard about it and sent 
for me from Bridgeport, but I wouldn’t go 
near her. Then, about a week later, she 
came to my boarding-house one Sunday, 
and I gave the servant girl a quarter to lie 
and say that Iwas out. Rich folks’ servants 
lie that way as a part of their job, but poor 
people can’t afford to get -in the habit of 
being dishonest. 

Then one day Paddy Flynn’s manager 
come to me with a proposition to fight a pre- 
liminary to a big mill over in Hoboken. 
There was only a hundred in it, but I was 
almost broke, soI went. My man was such 
a cinch that I hated to take the money 
When the big fight was due one of the prin- 
cipals didn’t show up and it looked like 
they’d have to call it off, but I was feeling so 
fit and fine that I offered to take the other 
fellow’s place for half of what would have 
been coming tohim. That wasa tough mill, 
all right, but I put my friend to sleep in the 
middle of the fourteenth. It was thinking 
of what Undine would say when she saw 
the business I’d got into, that done it. 
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The next day I did feel like a two-spot? 
You see, my people are all right; not swells, 
of course, but just as good as anybody, and I 
could just guess how they would feel up 
there in that little town in Maine when they 
heard that I had fought a prize-fight—and 
how their loving neighbors would rub it in! 

I sent a hundred to each of my sisters; 
the poor girls never saw a dollar of real 
money Then I bought a post- -office order 
for five hundred and sent it to Undine’s 
mother with a fake letter that I got the 
dancing professor who roomed across the 
hall from me to write. “He did it up in good 
shape and told how her case had come before 
the notice of some charitable millionaire 
who dispensed his charity in this way—and a 
lot more the like of that. 

About a week later I was going down the 
front steps one morning when I ran slap 
bang into Undine and she was mad clear 
through. The first thing she did was to 
hand me back the post-office order, saying 
that her people hadn’t got down to taking 
alms. How she found out beat me, but 
there wasn’t any use denying it, and as I 
could see that there was a hard shower 
coming her way mighty quick, I got her over 
into the park, and sure enough, it busted! 
She made me feel sorry that the Hoboken 
fellow hadn’t beat me into a pulp. 

Well, the end of it was that she had come 
to offer me a job in Jabez Winter’s Old- 
Fashioned Circus. It seemed that the old 
man had chartered a dinky little fruit- 
steamer and was planning to cruise down the 
coast, showing at all the towns from Wil- 
mington to Key West, and then, if things 
looked good, trying the West Indies. 

Undine was his star performer; folks 
always like to see a splash—and they like to 
see people risking their necks, too. She 
made me believe that Jabez was crazy to get 
me, but I found out afterwards that the girl 
had just crammed me down his throat be- 
cause she thought that I was going to the 
bad on her account—which was true 
enough. 

As far as the job went I could make good, 
as all of her stunts except the high dive were 
easy for me. I was keen to go, of course, 
and we got busy right aw: Ly working up 
some turns, mostly trapeze work. I could 
never dope out the strength of that girl; 
where she kept it hid in that slender, wil- 
lowy body of hers beat me, unless it was all 
in her nerves. Big bones and bunches of 











muscle don’t always mean strength in man 
or woman. [ran all to square, heavy bone 
with slabs of muscle thrown on in chunks, 
and joints bulging out, but Undine’s 
strength came from something deeper down. 
She was all ice and fire anyway; when it 
came to some dangerous act she could be as 
cold and taut as wire rigging, but if I was a 
little thick at getting the hang of something, 
she would blaze out like a blast-furnace. 
She was quicker at learning a trick, but I 
was safer. 

At first I was afraid that being so much 
with Undine would have the same effect, 
only worse, as when I only saw her once ina 
while, but that wasn’t so. Instead of making 
me ugly, I got gentle. We were more like 
two good pals; then we were both interested 
in our work, and would spend hours study- 
ing out some new turn that looked danger- 
ous and wasn’t too hard to learn quick. It 
might have seemed funny to most people 
if they could have watched us at work, 
Undine in her gym tights, her pretty face all 
glowing, for she had lots of color, and her big, 
purplish eyes a-sparkling, and me bulging 
out of my tights and blowing like a porpoise, 
the two of us sitting on the mat side by side 
and squabbling like two kids about what was 
the matter that we couldn’t connect on some 
flying-trapeze stunt that always landed the 
girl on her head in the net. 

Well, the time came for us to go aboard. 
A few days before, old Jabez came into the 
gym and watched us go through our tricks. 

“You kids ’ll do!” says he, after Undine 
done a giant-swing, cut-off, and flying- 
spiral twist to me. Then says he, sudden, 

“Do you ever drink, young feller?” 

“Not when I’m training,” I said, 
surprised. 

“Well,” says he, “that’s all right.” He 
took his stogy in his long, bony fingers and 
waved it at me. “But if ever I catch ye 
taking a drink as long as ye’re workin’ with 
Undine—vamose!”’ says he. 

A few days later we sailed. Jabez’s show 
was just exactly what he called it, an old- 
fashioned circus, and a good show, too. He 
had no use for this business of a whole mob 
parading around wrapped up in tin roofing 
and supposed to be the conquering hosts of 
Leviticus, and all such truck. The old man 
went in for good acrobatics, riding, snappy 
clown-work, with a happy family of per- 
forming animals, the lion a-laying down 
with the lamb. and the like of that. Then 
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there was chariot-racing of course, and 
afterwards a refined vaudeville where we all 
did some sort of turn. I fought four ter- 
rific rounds with one of the tent-peggers; we 
used to match to see who got pasted in the 
jaw and carried out feet first. Undine did 
a Oriental sword-dance. Then there was 
the freaks and the menagerie of what Jabez 
used to call his “domestic wild animals” 
two little elephants, two camels, a moth- 
eaten old lion they had to feed soup because 
he hadn’t any teeth left and so darn ugly 
that we had to cut out the lion-taming act, 
then a whole lot more, sacred cows, snakes, 
and such. 

We showed in Philadelphia and Trenton 
and Wilmington, and done well, the cruise 
of the Ark, as we named her, being well ad- 
vertised. It was a good idea, a lot cheaper 
than railroading and no end more com- 
fortable. Once we got into the Chesapeake 
it was fine. The ship’s officers and the 
engine-room gang were a nice lot of fellows, 
and we was just one big, happy family. 

I won’t describe the cruise. Everything 
went fine until after we left Key West. We 
did all right in Jamaica because the place 
was loaded up with bored American tourists, 
and we showed three nights running to ex- 
actly the same crowd. ‘Trinidad treated us 
all right, too, and then, because we were 
billed to play in Curacao, and Venezuela 
wasn’t much off the route, the old man made 
up his mind to show in Caracas and cabled 
for a permit and got it. But when we 
reached La Guayra he found that they 
wanted such a rake-off that he decided to 
cut out the circus and give only the vaude- 
ville show, then go down to Puerto Cabello 
by train and show there if they didn’t try to 
stick him. He left everything aboard and 
sent the ship around to Puerto Cabello to 
save time and took the troupe of us up to 
Caracas. We gave two afternoon and two 
evening performances to pretty fair houses. 

W hile I was dressing after the last, old 
Jabez came in and I saw right off that 
something was bothering him. 

“What’s out o’ plumb?” said I. 

“There’s one o’ them ’ar greaser ossifers 
a-pesterin’ around Undine,” he growls. 

“Don’t you worry none about Undine,’ 
said I. “She knows how to side-track oe 
boys that come worrying about her being 
7 her calling.” 

You don’t know these yaller folks like I 
», Jim,” says the old man. “You ain’t 
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no idee how pizen tricky they kin be. They 
don’t take no callin’-down from a gal what- 
somever, and when they git a mash on a gal 
they can’t think of nothin’ else.” 

“T bet I kin make him think of something 
else!” said I. 

The old man chucked up his hands in 
horror. “Whatever ye do, Jim,” says he, 
“don’t ye never hit a man in no yaller 
country. When they put ye in the jug down 
here the first thing they do, and the last, is to 
forgit ye! 

I laughed and told him I guessed there 
wouldn’t be no roughhouse, because from 
the look of the men I had seen there, Undine 
could have taken one in each of her slim 
little hands and twisted his neck. 

The next morning we took the train down 
to Puerto Cabello. My hair stood on end 
that trip; the dinky little train ran along the 
edge of precipices w here a fellow could 
chuck his c igar-butt out of the window and 
she’d drop a thousand feet before she 
struck. And tunnels! Say, that would bea 
great route for a wedding-tour! 

We got to Puerto Cabello a little after 
midday, and there was the ship a-laying at 
anchor off the mouth of the little inlet that 
puts up between the mainland and the old 
prison out on the sand-bar. As we got off 
the train old Jabez nudged me. 

“There’s the captain feller that’s been 
tryin’ to cotton up to Undine,” says he. 
“The brakeman told me that he was com- 
mandant of the garrison down here, so 
don’t have no trouble with him.” 

I looked over my shoulder and saw the 
sassiest specimen of a greaser that ever was. 
He was of the yellow kind, and big—the 
biggest man I saw down there, and he had a 
way of strutting and jingling his spurs and 
twisting his mustache and throwing a chest 
that made me want to hand him one, bad. 
He hung around for a while, then went 
away. 

Jabez had decided not to show there, and 
our plan was to sail about four o’clock. As 
there was plenty of time I asked Jabez if I 
might take Undine up to see the old fort that 
the Germans had buncoed Johnny Bull into 
hammering, hoping to see the Britishers 
shoot a hole through the Monroe Doctrine. 
Jabez said all right, but if we heard the 
whistle blow to hurry back. 

When we started off I caught a glimpse of 
the captain fellow standing on the corner of 
a street, talking to a soldier. Once or twice 
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I looked back and I saw that he was watch- 
ing us as long as we were in sight. 

Undine and I paddled off as happy as two 
kids just out of school. Every time I looked 
at her it sent the blood rushing through me 
and made me feel as if I could tear up trees 
by the roots. Somehow her eyes always 
reminded me of looking down into the old 
well at home, when I wasa little boy. They 
were dark that way, with the same little 
lights shining in the center—and they were 
wise and deep-looking, too. ‘There wasn’t 
much about life that Undine didn’t know, 
but she seemed to hang onto all the good and 
happy part of it and let the tough part slide. 
Show-girls generally are apt to either have a 
chip on their shoulder and be mean and 
scrappy, or else be too easy and careless- 
like, but Undine wasn’t one way or the 
other. She was never looking for trouble 
for herself or anyone else, and when it was 
handed up to her the chances were that she 
couldn’t see it. It was just her way not to 
see the bad in people, and usually this went. 

It was a hot walk up to the old fort, and 
no sooner had we got there than all offa 
sudden I saw a white puff of steam spout up 
from our old packet, ’way below, and the 
next minute the whistle reached us. “ Toot, 
toot, toot, toot, toot!”” she went, saying just 
as plain as words, “ All aboard that’s com- 
ing aboard!” 

‘ There’s something doing, Dina,” said I. 
“That there whistle is for us. The rest of 
the folks have gone aboard. I saw the 
boats pulling out as we were on the way up.’ 

We stood looking down and wondering 
what the hurry was about, and all at once up 
came the puffs of steam again and a mo- 
ment later ‘‘T oot, toot, toot, toot!’ quick and 
short and impatient. But what gave me a 
shock was to see a little white jet squirting 
out from her bow. 

“By jiminy,” said I, “he’s a-heaving in 
chain. We'd best get a move, Dina.” 

“Oh, Jabez wouldn’t go off and leave us, ” 
said Undine, with a little laugh. 

We had almost a mile to go and it was 
good and hot, but the tooting of that whistle 
made me nervous, so I started off at a good 
clip. But that didn’t bother Undine any. 
She had on a short, khaki skirt and a thin 
sort of shirt-waist, and she drifted along, cool 
and easy, talking away all the time, while I 
was puffing and panting andalladrip. You 
see, my strength is all in my bones and 
muscles, but Undine’s was deeper down. 





Show me a long-distance swimmer and I'll 
show you a person that’s got real sound ma- 
chinery. You can’t tell a thing by weight- 
lifting nor acrobatics, nor even prize- 
fighting, for that matter; swimming takes it 
out of you deep down where your life is 
stowed away, and unless you’re strong 
enough to get your rest between each stroke, 
you won’t last for more than a couple of 
miles. 

We ploughed along, and pretty soon the 
trail went into a grove of little coffee-trees. 
We were still about half a mile from the 
town, and though we couldn’t see her we 
could hear the ship tooting from time to 
time. I was hot and red and beginning to 
get mad at the racket they were making 
and was just about to say so when Undine 
grabbed my arm. 

“Look there, Jim!” says she. 

Out from behind a little shack there came 
a bunch of soldiers and stood across the 
path. There was the big, chesty captain- 
man and four privates. The men didn’t 
have any guns but they all wore their sword- 
bayonets, and something in the way they 
acted sort of told me that they were looking 
for some trouble from us. 

I took hold of Undine’s elbow. “ Don’t 
notice them none,” said I. “If they try to 
say anything, just push right along.” 

When we got up close the captain stepped 
out in the path and said something in 
Spanish, very polite, then held up his hand 
for us to stop. 

“No savvy,” said I, without stopping. 
He spoke to the soldiers, and they got across 
the path so that we had to pull up. With 
that he began to spout a lot more Spanish, 
talking louder, as if that made it any easier 
to understand. 

“No savvy, no savvy,” said I, mighty 
impatient. I pointed toward the harbor. 
“Toot, toot, toot!” said I, imitating the 
steamer. “Toot, toot, toot—vamose—damn 
pronto!” I started ahead again. 

The soldiers began to snicker and Undine 
laughed right out, but she stopped pretty 
quick W hen one of the yellow boys stepped 
up and put his dirty hand on her shoulder. 

I had put up with being stopped, but I 
wouldn’t stand for any handling, so I grab- 
bed the greaser by the wrist and gave him a 
twist that set him hollering like a kicked 
dog. The rest of them came edging in, 
looking mighty ugly and with theif hands on 
their sword-bayonets, but the captain gave 
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some order and they stopped. Then he 
stepped up to us and sputtered out a lot 
more Spanish. 

I didn’t need to understand his words; 
the whole lay was plain enough to me. He 
had learned that the ship had to sail right 
off, and his little game was to delay us long 
enough to miss it; nothing but an every- 
day hold-up, and I 
guessed that he 
would maneuver so 
as to get Undine and 
me separated, and 
after that—well, I 
suddenly thought of 
what old Jabez had 
told me. 
“Dina,” 










said I, 






“we've got to make 
a break. This mug 
is fixing to get me 
put away and chap- 
eron you himself, 
but it’s all a bluff.” 

Undine was pretty 
pale but she was 
game; there never 
was a time when she 
wasn’t game. 

“T think so, too, 
Jim,’’ says she. 
“Let’s call his hand and see what he’s got.” 

Now if I had guessed for a single minute 
that the mutt really had some backing and 
that it was against their fool law for us to 
rubber around that old fort, I never would 
have done what I did. But I never dreamed 
of such a thing. A+ gang of New York 
schoolboys armed with snowballs could 
have taken it by assault, but they always 
keep a few traps like that laying around in 
these greaser countries just to work a hold- 
up On strangers. 

The steamer began to whistle again and I 
lost my patience. 

“Gangway,” said I, and started full 
ahead. The officer got across my bows and 
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reached out to stop me, and with that I 
made a grab and got him on my hip, and the 
next moment he was standing on his ear 
with his spurs up in the branches of a 
coffee-tree. 

Undine gave a little scream, and I saw 
right off that I had made a bad break. The 
soldier nearest to me had lugged out his 
sword-bayonet and was just going to use it, 
too, when I laid one on the side of his jaw 
that put him to sleep like a baby. The rest 
were tugging at their sword-bayonets and I 
saw that I was in for it, but having been in 
one or two roughhouses, afloat and ashore, 
and knowing the value of a good start, I 
swam right into the bunch, aiming to put 
away as many as I could in the prelimina- 
ries before things began to get really busy. 
The next fellow was curled up by a short-arm 
jab in the solar plexus—lifted him clean 
off his feet, and I was getting a line on the 
next candidate when Undine gave a scream 
and I turned just in time to duck a slash 
that the captain made at me with his cavalry 
sword. It went over my head and before he 
could poke me I landed him one between the 
eyes that knocked him galley-west. 

There was a sword-bayonet laying on the 
ground in front of me and I grabbed that up 
and jumped to one side to take a tally. 
Two of the soldiers were down and out; 
one more was sprinting down the path to- 
ward the town; the other fellow was standing 
off, cussing a blue streak and trying to get up 
his nerve, and the captain was sitting in 
the shade with his eyes rolled up and hang- 
ing onto the place I’d hit him as if he was 
afraid that it might get away. 

“Here’s war declared between me and 
Venezuela, Dina,” said I, puffing like a pile- 
driver. ‘“ What’s the next move?” 

“Let’s run for it, Jim,” says Dina. 

“That don’t seem like good strategy to 
me,” I answered. “We’d run right into 
their reenforcements. That sprinter ahead 
has gone to bring up the artillery.” 

“Then let’s make a break for the beach,’ 
says Undine, “and see if we can’t borrow a 
boat.” 

“ Now you’re talking like General Grant,” 
said I. “We'll cooperate with the navy!” 

We started off, but the same minute the 
captain skipped up onto his feet and hollered 
at the yellow-belly with the cleaver, and the 
two of them madea break for me. I jumped 
clear of Undine, who after all was only a 
girl and got dopey at the sight of steel. The 
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captain slipped in front of me, his sword 
pointing at my chest, and I didn’t need to 
be any mind-reader to see that he meant 
business. The soldier was circling around 
to get behind me and I saw that one of the 
sleepers was beginning to wake up, too, so I 
got a good grip of my meat-ax and sailed in. 
The captain made a jab and punched a hole 
in my side, but before he could draw out and 
jab again Iwasathim. It would have been 
dead easy to have lopped off his block, and 
in the pain of the prick he gave me I came 
near doing it, but at the last second I thought 
better of it and turned my wrist so that the 
flat of the blade caught him on the side of 
- the jaw and neck, and down he went. 

That was enough for the soldier; he 
turned and scampered down the road, yelling 
at the top of his lungs. I grabbed Undine 
by the wrist and we started after 
him. Almost to the town we 
heard a bugle go. 

“Time for us to cut across 
lots, Jim,” said Undine. “You 
can’t clean up the whole Vene- 
zuelan army.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said I. 

“Tf that was a sample it wouldn’t 
be so hard—so long as they don’t 
shoot.” 

“But they will shoot,” said Un- 
dine. ‘And here they come now!” 

There was a long, straight road ahead of 
us and ’way at the other end of it we saw the 
sun flash on something bright. 

“The shrubbery for ours, Dina,” said I. 
“Here’s where we side-step and do a get- 
away.” 

It wasn’t so easy as it sounded. Tropical 
shrubbery ain’t like what we have at home; 
it’s made out of growing barb-wire with 
spiny leaves, and there are all sorts of nice 
little traps to catch you by the ankle and 
give you a dive into a century-plant. It 
was lucky that I’d hung onto that sword- 
bayonet or we wouldn’t have got a fathom 
deep. As it was we had only just got out of 
sight of the road when the parade went past. 
We knew that there would be a lot more left 
where these came from, so we kept right on, 
hacking our way down toward the beach. 
Before we had gone the length of a tow- 
line, Undine’s skirt looked like confetti, 
and her shirt-waist—well, that didn’t look 
like anything because she had left it in 
bunches all along the line of march. A 
ten-year-old kid could have tracked us by 
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it, but not that outfit. 
busy talking. 

Pretty soon we came to an open space and 
on the edge of it we stopped and looked at 
each other and laughed. Undine was in 
shreds and I was more like a deck-swab than 
anything else. 

“T’m glad that this is the tropics,” said I, 
“Tf it wasn’t we might catch 


They .were all too 


cold.” 

Just then there came a yell behind us. 

“Some yellow Sherlock Holmes has 
struck our trail,” said I. “Let’s push 
along.” 

There was a banana plantation ahead, 
and we slipped into that, but on the other 
side there were some kids hollering and a 
dog barking, so guessing that there was a 
house there we turned off at right angles. 

This took us up the beach, away 
from the ship, but there wasn’t 
any help for it. I was hoping 
that when we got down to the 
water we might be able to finda 
fisherman’s boat. 
Undine paddled along, cheerful 
as a kid going to a picnic. I 
had kept my left side turned 
away from her all of the time, 
as I didn’t want her to see that I 
was spiked. It was only a skin 
scratch and hadn’t bled much, 
but the front of my shirt looked as if it had 
and there was no use in frightening her. 

Pretty soon we struck the jungle again, 
and it was another case of cut and slash. I 
never would have believed that there were so 
many different kinds of thorns and briers. 
It was hot, too, and I was half-crazy from 
thirst and beginning to feel as if I was getting 
blind staggers when we struck a little brook. 

My, but that water was good! Undine 
drank first, and then while I was sucking it 
up like a horse she caught sight of the re- 
flection of my chest in the pool. 

“Jim!” says she, in such a wild voice 
that I jumped and grabbed the sword. 
Undine’s big eyes were wide open and they 
looked almost black. Her face was flushed, 
of course, and her pretty hair was all tum- 
bled around it. She was just a frightened 
little girl and you’d never have known her 
for the same person that you saw in Jabez 
Winter’s Old-Fashioned Circus, standing so 
cool and indifferent on her little platform, 
sixty feet in the air, getting ready to dive 
into a seven-foot tank. 
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Undine was certainly a pic- 
ture as she sat there with her 
eyes so wide and her wavy 
hair partly covering her bare, 
scratched shoulders. She 
seemed so young, too, and she 
was, for that matter; and as I 
looked at her, something under 
my ribs sort of swelled up and 
choked me like. Being in the 
fix that we were made it worse, 
and maybe I was a little light- 
headed, too. Anyway, before I 
knew it she was in my arms 
and I was kissing away the tears 
that came pouring out of her 
eyes. All of the sand seemed 
to run right out of her the 
moment she saw that big red 
splotch on my shirt. 

“Oh Jim, Jim ” says she, 
her bare, scratched arms around 
my neck, “Why didn’t you tell 
me that you were wounded ?” 

“Because I ain’t, sweetheart,” said 
I, patting her between the shoulders. 
“That’s nothing but a pin scratch. A 
little blood looks like a lot on a white 
shirt. There’s just as much on your 
arms and shoulders.” 

Undine’s arms tightened around my 
neck. If I’d ever thought that she was 
cold or only liked me in a friendly sort of 
way I mighty soon found out my mistake 
—but that isn’t what I’m telling about. 

There wasn’t anything to do for the little 
hole in my side but to wash it off, and then 
we bathed our arms and faces and started 
off again. We hadn’t seen the ship for 
about an hour, but I couldn’t believe that 
old Jabez would go off and leave Undine on 
the beach. 

After a while we slashed our way out 
through the jungle onto the shore, and there 
was the ship, lying with her 
cable hove short up. She was 
only a couple of miles away 
and her stern was toward us, 
and I was mighty relieved to 
make out one set of falls hang- 
ing empty from the davits. 

We sat down in the shade of a tree 
to rest and study things a bit. Up 
the beach in a sort of bight there 
were some huts and boats hauled up, 
but while we were looking we saw 
some soldiers walking about there. 
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“They’ve got the beach to- 
ward the town patrolled, Dina,” 
said I. “No use looking for 
a boat. We have got to swim 
for it.” 

Dina got a little pale. 

“The swim’s nothing, Jim,” 
says she; “but how about the 
sharks?” 

“There ain’t nothing to fear 
from the sharks,” said I. 
“They won’t bother us. I’ve 
been in swimming right in 

Sydney harbor, which is the 
sharkiest place in the world. 
Sharks are the scariest fish that 
swim.” 

This was the truth, but not 
all of it. I had been in swim- 
ming in Sydney harbor on a bet 
and been scared to death the 
whole time. But I had a sort 
of feeling that just then Undine 
was in a whole lot less danger 
from the sharks in the bay than from 
the sharks on the land, and I wanted 
to keep her nerve up. 

The soldiers down the beach went 
into a hut and we slipped down the 
beach and into the water. My, but 
it did feel good! We pulled off our 
shoes and part of our clothes, and 
piled rocks on them so that they wouldn’t 
float around and give us away. The 
thorns hadn’t left much of them, anyway. 
Of course for us professionals, a couple of 
miles’ swim in that warm water was noth- 
ing—just a bath! We could have swum 
all day if we’d needed to, so we paddled 
along easily thinking that our troubles were 
all over. I was swimming on my back, 
watching a big scissor-tailed kite that was 
soaring around overhead, when Undine 
hailed me in a sort of troubled voice. 

“Look here, Jim,” said she, 
“we don’t seem to be getting 
ahead very fast.” 

I rolled over and looked 
ashore, and my heart gave a 
sort of squirm. The girl was 
right. We had gone into the 
water opposite a big palm tree 
and there we were, well off- 
shore but if anything below the tree. 
I saw right off that there was a cur- 
rent heading us. We had noticed when 
we left that the tide was falling and 
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had counted on that helping us some in 
setting us out. 

“Don’t get discouraged, Dina,” said I. 
“Tt must be almost slack water, and if we 
keep on working offshore we’ll strike the 
new tide quicker and that’s bound to set us 
down on the ship.” 

“All right, Jim,” says Dina, and out we 
went, not caring muc h whether we were a 
little longer in getting to the ship so that we 
got in her course. But while I kept cheer- 
ful on Undine’s account I 
saw that we were going to 
have our work cut out for 
us. The water was pretty 
rough, as it was late in the 
afternoon and the sea 
breeze was a-blowing in, 
and besides, I didn’t know 
just where the ship would 
head if she should get 
under way. 

Pretty soon Undine 
hailed me again. 

“There’s a boat going 
out to the ship, Jim,” says she. 

I turned over and sure enough, 
there was our cutter shooting up alongside. 
That didn’t please mea bit. The boat went 
up to the ladder and a few minutes later 
was hauled out to the falls and hooked on. 

It seemed to me as if the shelf that holds 
my heart up had suddenly dropped out 
and left it swinging there. A moment later 
a sound that I knew only too well came 
booming up out of the water and I knew 
that they were heaving up the anchor. 

Jiminy! I wake up sometimes in the 
night in a cold sweat with that noise 
a-booming in my head. I looked over at 
Undine, swimming along so confident and 
happy, and something swelled up in my 
throat. But there wasn’t any use a-wasting 
more strength. 

“Look here, little girl,” said I, “I’m 
afraid we ain’t going to connect.” 

Undine looked around with a scared 
face, her big gray eyes wide open. She was 
like a mermaid with her heavy hair floating 
out behind her as she swam. 

“What, Jim?” she asked, quick and 
startled-like. “We’re not going to make 
ne” 

“Jabez is a-going to leave us on the 
beach > And then, just for a second the 





sand slipped out of me, and I rolled over so 
as not to see her white, scared face. 















“Why, Jim—why?” she cried. “What 
makes you think that Jabez would leave us? 
Oh, no, no, Jabez would never do that. 
You know that he wouldn’t, Jim.” 

“There he goes, curse him!” said I, and 
at the same minute the white water boiled 
up under the stern of the old Ark. 

Undine lost her head at that, and you 
really couldn’t blame her, come to think 
about it. She raised up in the water like a 
white swan flapping its wings and waved 
and shrieked and splashed. 
But there—the wind was 
a-blowing fresh, the waves 
foaming on top, and we 
were a good mile away. 

The thresh from the 
screw boiled up astern of 
the old Ark, then slowly 
she began to turn—away 
from us. She slowly gath- 
ered way and began to 
crawl out to sea. The 
sight of her moving off in 
that slow, tantalizing way 
got my nerve and I hove my body up 
half out of the water and shook my fist 
at her and cursed like a trooper. But it 
hit Undine even harder, being left like that. 
She fell back in the water crying like a 
frightened child—then rose up again and 
began to wave and scream. But it was no 
good, and for a few minutes she was in such 
a state that she could hardly swim, and I lay 
alongside thinking that I might have to take 
her in tow. But Undine was sure a sandy 
proposition, and pretty soon she bucked up 
and looked over at me and laughed. 

“T’m a baby, Jim,” she said with a sob. 

“You're nothing of the sort, Dina,” said 

I; “and let me tell you we’re going to pull 
out of this scrape all right. Don’t you forget 
that we got a big, husky uncle up there”— 
I pointed to the north—“and his name’s 
Uncle Sam, and these greasers know it and 
now that they’ve had a chance to cool off 
they will go slow. Why, darn ’em, they’ve 
got a statue to our boys right in the square 
of their town! We’ll go back and wait until 
dark, and then I'll get hold of some one 
that speaks English and we’ll hunt up the 
United States consul.” 

“You're a dear, Jim,” says Undine, giv- 
ing me a look that put the strength back 
into me, “and you wounded, too. You 
make me feel like a fool.” 

“Well,” said I, “you don’t act like one. 
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For a girl that’s just been left swimming 
around half a mile offshore with not even a 
dress to her back and a yellow gang waiting 
for her on the beach, your sand gets my 
money.” 

We headed back for where we had started, 
but before we got there the sun set and for a 
few minutes the water was all purple and 
yellow and gold-colored, then turned sud- 
denly to a deep, bluey black. It was sort 
of solemn, ’way out there in that big ocean 
with the sun going down 
and all those gorgeous 
colors under you and over 
you and all around. It 
made you feel as if you 
were swimming right 
through the sunset; sort 
of grand and scary at the 
same time, with the whole 
Caribbean out behind and 
the great big Andes rear- 
ing up in front. I felt as 
if it didn’t matter whether 
we swam or not; nothing 
would know or care a hang if we got out 
alive or just slipped down, down, down 
into that deep-blue water—but J cared, and 
so I kept my arms and legs wriggling and 
watched Undine to see that she kept on 
wriggling, too. After all, that’s about all a 
fellow does in this world; he wriggles! 

Once, Undine, who was swimming ahead, 
turned and looked at me over her shoulder. 
Her eyes were big and mysterious look- 
ing, and it sort of came over me all of a 
sudden that for the first time I had seen 
her right where she lived, swimming through 
that purple water and that flaming, gold- 
and-silver sunset. 

“Isn’t it gorgeous, Jim?” says she. 

“It’s sure grand,” said I, “but you’re the 
soul of it, Dina.” 

She laughed a little and sent a shower of 
spray up into the air and watched the colors 
in it. That was like Undine; she was 
really enjoying herself out there in that 
clear, warm water, and there might be 
sharks underneath and Venezuelans ashore, 
and she had no clothes to speak of nor no 
place to go—but little.things like that didn’t 
bother her none; there was time enough 
when they came along. 

_ The dark came quicker after sundown, 
like it does in the tropics, and by the time we 
struck the beach it was night. We were a 
good way above the town, having got back 
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right where we left. The tide was about 
the same, only rising, and pretty soon I 
found the clothes we had ballasted with 
rocks. 

“Let’s work toward the town,” said I, 
“and see if we can’t find somebody that 
speaks English and needs money.” 

We walked around the bight and passed 
the shacks on the shore, but there wasn’t a 
soul in sight, and as we got nearer the town 
I discovered there was a big blow-out going 

on. We could hear the 
band ta-ra-ra-ing and the 
people hollering. The 
whole place was deserted; 
everybody had gone to 
the party, and we walked 
right up almost to the 
wharves without seeing 
even a dog. 
By and by we came toa 
jetty where there was a 
landing for boats, and I 
was trying to study out 
what to do next when I 
saw the port light of a vessel 
coming in from outside. As 
she got nearer I made her out to be a 
small steam-yacht, not much more than a 
good-sized cabin-launch with a deck-house 
running almost the whole length of her. 
There were lights coming out of all of the 
windows, and as she got in closer we could 
hear men laughing and the tinkle of glasses. 

“There’s a party come around from La 
Guayra for the clambake, ” said I to Undine. 
“Tl bet they’re going to land right here.” 

We waited in the lee of the wharf while the 
little packet came piling in at a clip that 
showed she could go some. About three 
hundred yards off the beach she stopped, 
reversed, then splash went her anchor and 
we could hear the sheaves of the falls 
a-screeching as she dropped a boat into the 
water. A gang tumbled into her and they 
started for the landing. The passengers 
climbed out, laughing and chattering, and 
the boat went out alongside again. A few 
minutes later she started in once more, and 
when she reached the landing two men in 
uniform, who stood as if they might be the 
officers of the yacht, and two sailors got out. 
Instead of going back the boat lay at the 
landing and the two sailors who had rowed 
her lit their cigarettes and lay down on the 
thwarts. 

I looked out at the yacht and saw that her 
















































side-lights had 
been left burn- 
ing, and then, all 
of a sudden an 
idea came that 
jolted me as if I 
had stepped ona 

live wire. 
“Dina,” said 
I, trying to keep 
my voice steady, 

‘we need that little yacht and 
we need her bad!” 

“What are you talking about, 
Jim?” says Dina. “What do we 
need her for?” 

“To go to Curagao in!” I 
answered. 

Dina gripped my arm. “ Could 
we, Jim?” she gasped. “ Could 
we do it?” 

“Sure we can!” I answered, 
my voice wobbling a little. “It 
ain’t much farther than La 
Guayra. We could make it in 
one night’s run if she’s got the 
coal, and I guess she has.” 

“But could you find it? Do 
you know w here to steer, Jim?” 
asked Undine, her voice trem- 
bling. 

“You bet they’ve got charts 
aboard,” said I. ‘“ Our skipper 
told me that the first thing a 
Venezuelan _ politician learned 
was the way to Curagao.’ 

Undine just stared at me, and 
I could see her breathing hard 
and moving her hands. 

“These fellows are not going 
to stop here long,” said I, ‘“ be- 
cause they’ve left their side- 
lights a-burning; besides, those 
men in the boat are waiting there 
for somebody. I don’t believe 
there’s a soul aboard that yacht, 
and so far as I can see she’s ours 
all right; but if we want her 
we’ve got to swim out and take 
her.”’ 

Undine just squeezed my wrist 
and slipped down behind the 
wharf and into the water, I after 
her. There wasn’t much chance 
of our being seen, but you bet 
we didn’t splash any; we slid in 


like a couple of otters and swam 
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out through that black water without leav- 
ing a ripple. Just the same, it didn’t take 
us long to get out to her, and as she was lay- 
ing head out with her ladder in sight from the 
shore, I swam forward, grabbed the chain 
and went up hand over hand, then reached 
down and swung Undine up after me. 

I didn’t care whether there was anybody 
aboard or not, once both feet were on the 
deck. That launch was mine!: All’s fair 
in love and war, and this was a case of both. 
We listened for a moment, but no sound 
came from any part of her. Then I looked 
at the cable and saw that there was a shackle 
handy just where it ran through the chock, 
You bet I wasn’t planning to lose any time 
weighing anchor! 

I took a dive into the engine-room and 
found that there was a good pressure; all 
she needed was some draft, and I opened 
things up without making any noise. She 
seemed like a nice little packet; a small 
American-built yacht, about seventy-five feet 
on the water-line, old-fashioned but in good 
shape so far as I could see. There was a 
wrench and a pair of pliers right handy and 
I grabbed them up and went on deck. Ina 
second the bolt was out of the shackle and I 
caught a turn of the chain softly on the bitts. 

“Quick, Jim—here comes the boat,” says 
U ndine, hopping up and down. 

Splash—splash, went the oars. The 
boat was coming on the jump and there 
wasn’t a second to lose. I handed Undine 
the end of the chain. 

‘As soon as she starts ahead, let go!” I 
whispered and made a jump for the engine- 
room and yanked her open. My, but how 
my heart did hammer as she turned over her 
first revolution! Swash! And here she came 
again, _ not quick enough to suit me so I 
grabbed a slicing bar and ripped up the 
fire with a aan of heaves and slammed 
the door—and here she came again, a little 
stronger. That showed me that we were all 
right and I w ent flying on deck. 

“Let go,” Iw hispered to Undine. She 
dropped the end of the chain and it whipped 
off the bitts and splashed overboard. 

Those greasers must have thought that 
the devil was in that yacht for sure. I felt 
like giving them a toot of the whistle, but I 
wanted every inch of steam. Everything 
was wide open down below, so I skipped up 
onto the bridge and laid the wheel over until 
she was heading nor’west. 

As we gathered way the men in the boat 
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stopped pulling and began to holler. It 
must have looked to them as if the little 
packet had just started off on her own hook, 
for we kept down out of sight. No one on 
the land seemed to pay any attention and 
pretty soon the shore began to get dim and 
the lights to sparkle like fireflies. 

W hen I saw that we were all right I 
hopped down off the little bridge and caught 
Undine in my arms and for a moment we 
forgot all of the rough waters we’d been 
through since noon. But there wasn’t much 
time for holding hands just then, so I took 
her up on the bridge and showed her how to 
steer. She c aught the knack of it right off, 
being naturally quick, and then she ’d steered 
boats before, having lived around the water 
so much. I left her head nor’west, at a 
guess, and then went down and stoked the 
fires for a spell. That done I started on a 
tour of inspection. 

There was plenty of coal in her bunkers, 
and as far as I could see she was mighty 
well-found all through; as for grub and 
wines and cigars—my, but those boys are 
good to themselves! There were all kinds 
of clothes, too; extra uniforms and white 
shore-clothes and two or three swell Pan- 
ama hats and helmets. 

She was well equipped with charts, and 
right in the top of the heap I found one with 
the course to Willemstad all laid out. I 
checked it up with the parallels, not trusting 
anything Venezuelan, and then went up and 
put her on it. The little packet steered 
like an automobile, so I turned up the bin- 
nacle lights a little and then went below to 
set the table and get out a bottle of wine. 
There were all sorts of good things, a lot of 
them canned, and I ripped the lids off these, 
then grabbed a couple with a small bottle of 
wine and went up on the bridge and sent 
Undine below. 

That little yacht was smart in smooth 
water and tore off about nine without half 
trying. We had a fair wind and sea, of 
course; between Venezuela and Curacao 
the trade whips around and blows hard out 
of a clear sky right toward the island. I 
calculated we ought to sight Curacao about 
eight o’clock the next morning—and that 
set me to wondering what they would think 
about it if we came charging in there on a 
Venezuelan government-yacht that we had 
no license to. The more I thought about it 
the less satisfied I was that the Dutch 
colonial government would pat me on the 
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back and say 

that I had done 

well. According 

to the Venezue- 

lans it would 

be a straight 

case of piracy. 

Of course, so 

far as I was con- 

cerned I didn’t 

care a hang; war 

was declared between me and 
Venezuela, and they’d begun it, 
and that reminded me that the 
hole in my ribs was getting pretty 
sore. The steam-yacht was my 
prize, and if I could have looted 
her and all she had aboard I’d 
have done it in a second. Buta 
steam-yacht is a little bulky to 
tuck under your coat, and the 
more I thought about the result 
of being found with her the less I 
thought that it would pay. 

While I was doping it out, Un- 
dine came up all rigged out in a 
suit of white duck, borrowed 
from one of the wardrobes, and 
she took the wheel while I went 
down and stoked the fires and 
oiled a bit. After that we talked 
the situation over together. Un- 
dine was dead against being 
caught with the goods, even if 
we were in the right. 

“ What use would the words of 
two circus performers be against 
those of the commanding officer 
of Puerto Cabello and four or six 
or twenty of his men, Jim?” says 
she. ‘They ll all swear that we 
fooled around and got left and 
then stole the yacht!” 

This sounded right to me, so 
after talking it over a little we de- 
cided that the best plan was not 
to get off at Willemstad until 
after dark the next day, and then 
slip ashore in the little dingey 
lashed on the deck-house, land- 
ing somewhere on the beach. I 
had a good mind to scuttle the 
yacht, but she was such a nice 
little vessel that I hadn’t the 
heart to doit. Undine wouldn’t 
hear of it for a second. 

In the end we decided to leave 
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the yacht in charge of the Caribbean; hoping 

that some poor fellow might stick the Ven- 
ezuelans for salvage, so I went to the engine- 
room and cut her down to about four knots. 
Then I doused all of the lights, came back 
and took the wheel and sent Undine, who 
was as sleepy as a five-year-old kid, off to 
bed. She tried to mutiny, but w hen I told her 
that unless she went I would stay awake 
all night, she obeyed orders, making me 
promise to call her at two o’clock. 

By midnight we were getting into pretty 
rough water, but the sea was astern and she 
was a dry little packet and it didn’t bother 
us. Of course I let Undine sleep, but she 
woke up of herself about three and came up 
and laid me out for not keeping my promise. 
Then she took the wheel and I went down 
and stoked the fires and turned in. 

All of the next day we wallowed along on 
those great, big, indigo rollers, with the wind 
a-blowing the spray the whole length of 
us. But the wind dropped light toward 
evening; the swells lengthened out too, and 
just as the sun was touching the sea I 
sighted a faint, blue-and-pink cloudlike 
something on the sky-line dead ahead. It 
was no cloud, though. 

“There’s Curacao,” said I, to Undine. 
“We’ve come as straight as a liner.” 

Undine was looking over the stern, and 
as I stood watching the island she leaned 
toward me and laid her hand on my arm. 

“There’s smoke coming up behind us, 
Jim,” said she. 

I looked around, and sure enough, right 
over our taffrail there was a thin black swirl 
eddying straight up into the sky. When I 
got my glass on it we were too low to make 
out anything but a big black pillar—her 
stacks and masts lined up. From that I 
knew that she was heading straight for us. 

“That’s a steamer from La Guayra,’ 
said I. “There are several that go to 
Curacao.” 

Just the same, the sight of her made me 
sort of nervous. I guessed that we were 
about twelve or fifteen miles from the island 
and we couldn’t get there before dark if we 
tried, so I went down and began to fire up 
and squeeze the oil-can a little. As soon as 
I got her shaking up again with everything 
wide open and as hot as I could with that 
following wind, I went up on the bridge. 
There was another one of those flaming 
sunsets and everything against the horizon 
stood out sharp and clear. 
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“She’s coming up fast, Jim,” says 
Undine, handing me the glass. 

I threw the glass on the ship—and then 
my heart gave a jump, for there, stamped 
out against that clear, pink sky, was a big 
square bunch that couldn’t be anything else 
than the fighting-tops of a man-of-war. 

“T guess they’re after us again, little 
girl,” said I. “There was a German 
cruiser a-laying in La Guayra, and I reckon 
they’ve telegraphed to her that some son-of- 
a-gun has swiped the Venezuelan navy!” 

Undine edged a little closer to me, then 
looked ahead at Curagao. “Can we get 
there first, Jim?” she whispered. 

“Of course we can, sweetheart,” said I. 


“We've got a torpedo-boat under us here; 
she’ll run like a scairt dog if she gets fed 
the right sort of vittles. Wait till you see, 
now. You stay up here and keep heading 
for the island and I’ll go down and get that 
stove red hot.” 

Undine flung her arms around my neck 
and kissed me, then grabbed the wheel, and 
I went skipping below. 

Then I got busy with the bonfire and that 
range was never so warmed up before. You 
can’t teach a graduate of a New York tug- 
boat much about firing small steam-vessels 
and in a few minutes that fire-room was a 
good little imitation hell, the more so as 
what little breeze there was came in astern. 
When I jumped up a few minutes later to 
give the ventilators a twist it was beginning 
to get dark, but there was light enough for 
me to see that the big ship astern was heav- 
ing her hull up fast. 

Undine was doing her little best to keep 
us from swinging on the big, long swells, 
and making out first rate. I kissed her and 
went below. The fires were doing fine, too, 
but they had to do better, so I started on a 
hunt for the paint-locker. There was a big 
can of turps and one of oil in there and I 
lugged them out handy. Down in the 
storeroom I found a lot of wine boxes which 
I beat apart with the slicing-bar, then poured 
turps on the pieces and fed them into the 
stove. My, but she did roar! Once I 
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jumped outside, and I’ll swear there was a 
flame two fathoms high standing up out of 
the chimney. 

The cruiser had walked up fast, and 
even in the dim light I could raise the whole 
of her big hull. But Curacao was getting 
higher too, and before long I caught the 
flash of the lighthouse. 

“We'll win out, little girl,” said I to 
Undine, and dove below again to whoop up 
the bonfire. The boxes were all gone, but 
there was plenty of turps left, so I started 
in on the fittings and interior decorations. 
The dining-room table went first, then the 
chairs; I never saw a fire with such an 
appetite in all my life. Then I beat in the 
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The cruiser was still a good five miles off, 
maybe less; anyway she was a whole lot 
too near to suit me. I jumped down and 
stopped the engines. “W-w-wh-hang!” 
went the safety-valve the minute I throttled 
her, and for a moment I thought that she’d 
blown up. The water around us was pretty 
smooth—just a big, long heave, and we lay 
there wallowing ahead while Undine and I 
grabbed the dingey and chucked her over. 
I threw in a few souvenirs of the voyage, 
then dropped Undine in to fend off. Then 
I put the wheel hard over and ran down into 
the engine-room and threw her full ahead 
again. Before she gathered way I slipped 
down into the boat and cast off. 





doors, doused them with turps and oil and 
fedthemin. After the doors were all gone I 
beat out the bulkheads between the state- 
rooms. The captain’s desk was mighty 
pretty but it had to help the good work 
along, though I was decent enough to empty 
everything i in the drawers out onto the bunk. 
Undine, up above, heard the racket and 
said afterwards that she didn’t think there’d 
be enough left down there to float us. 

The chest of drawers the charts were in 
was made out of red pine and must have 
boosted our speed a half a knot for a mile or 
so. It was dark by this time and when I 
looked outside I got scared. The deck was 
smoking, the stack was red all of the way up, 
and the yellow flames were belching out as 
high as the truck; but maybe we weren’t 
going some! 

But if we were hitting the high places, so 
was the old cruiser. She was hot on our 
trail now and as I looked back at her— 
flick, flick! her two big eyes flashed over and 
fastened on us and the flame from our stack 
seemed suddenly to go out. The next 
moment a little flash lic ked out beneath the 
searchlights and we heard, boom—z-z-z- 
Z-2Z-Z-Z-Z-ZM-m-m-m-m! 

“What is that, Jim?” cried Undine. 

“That’s a salute, my dear,” said I, and 
took a squint at Curag: 10, which was only 
about three miles away. “The dingey for 
ours!”’ 


My, but that chase was a sight! The little 
yacht with the flames standing up out of 
her stack half turned until her helm was 
straightened out again, then off she went, 
tearing through that long sea like a torpedo- 
boat. Four miles astern, roaring up on her 
wake, came the big cruiser, her search- 
lights cutting wide swaths through the 
dark, and I grabbed the oars to pull 
away another flash licked out and another 
shell went rattling off somewhere. We were 
too far away for them to sight us but if they’d 
had any sense they might have guessed that 
she had been hove to and dropped a boat, 
and had their searchlights spraying around 
on the water. We were about half a mile from 
her when she went roaring past and if she’d 
snapped a light our way they would have 
picked us up, sure. 

I pulled away and before long we heard 
the surf a-roaring ahead. We landed on 
that cobbly beach just on the edge of the 
town; the place where the nigger women go 
every day to wash their clothes. There was 
a good deal of surf running and we got 
pretty wet and smashed the boat, but no- 
body saw us land. The whole population 
of the place had gone to Jabez Winter’s 
Old-Fashioned Circus! 

A few minutes later Undine and I were 
walking along the streets of the funny little 
place, just as good as gold, Undine ina suit 
of the captain’s w hite ser ge with her hair 
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tucked up under a big pith helmet and I in 
blues, a little tight in the chest and loose in 
the waist, with a dandy Panama hat on my 
head and a pocketful of good cigars. 

The rest was sort of funny. We got a rig 
and hustled right out to the show, which was 
staked out near the head of what they call 
the Shatter-gat, and got there just in time to 
do our turn. Old Jabez almost dropped 
when he saw us—and I had a few words I 
wanted to say to him, too, but he took them 
out of my mouth by telling me that he had 
been ordered by the captain of the port to 
leave at once if he wanted to get away witha 
clean bill of health, as it was possible that 
a smallpox quarantine might be declared the 
following day. Of course Jabez 
couldn’t afford to take a chance 
like that, and as it was he had 
waited long enough to give us 
plenty of time to get back 
aboard if we hadn’t been both- 
ered, and he never suspected 
anything like that. The old 



















man thought that we were just 
contrary and finally got his 
mad up and went out. 





When they asked us how we 
had got there we told them that 
we'd swum! 


When you go to Puerto Ca- 
bello now they have a yarn to 
tell you of how a gang of ten 
escaped convicts boarded the 
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president’s yacht while she was lying there, 
chucked the crew overboard, and tried to get 
away to Curagao but was chased by a Ger- 
man cruiser, and rather than be captured 
all hands jumped overboard, almost within 
hail of the island. The launch was cap- 
tured and returned. 

But they won’t tell you anything about 
how a poor devil of a circus performer and 
a little show-girl with him were hounded 
by a whole company of soldiers and finally 
chased into the jungle where they were lost 
and never heard from again. They’ve for- 
gotten all about that! 

But a friend of mine who came up on the 
Dutch mail-steamer told me that the last 
trip they brought up from there 
a yellow-faced officer-man who 
said that he was going north to 
get treated for a chronic stiff 
neck. When he looked around 
he had to turn his whole body. 
I wasn’t so sorry, somehow, as 

my wife says I ought to be. 

Undine and I are married 
of course—married a whole lot 
too. She has decided that life 


is too sweet to risk it on high 
dives—then there are other 
things that interfere with that. 
She don’t havé to, anyway, as 
I’ve got a good. job that will 
give us all we need in this world 
besides each other—and the 
kid, of course. 
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THE STRANGE CASE OF WILLIAM JANUARY SHOWS THAT THE 
HUMAN VIEW OF THE PAYMENT OF A MAN'S DEBT TO SOCIETY 
MAY SOMETIMES BE TRUSTED AGAINST THE COLD JUDICIAL ONE 


By Bailey Millard 


HE skylight! It’s a great 
chance, Bill.” The older 
prisoner bent his head over 
the shoulder of the younger 
one and whispered low in 
his ear. “I’ve pried the 
hinges loose, and it’s all 
ready for us to raise and get 
through. The fire-escape 
is just below. Once in the 

yard, we'll sneak out somehow. It’s alla 
matter of nerve. It’s best for two of us to 
go, for we might have to tussle with a 
guard outside. ‘Two are enough—any more 
would be noticed. Are you game? 

“Ves.” The dark, determined eyes of 
William January flashed forth a look of reso- 
lution, and there was a decisive upthrust of 
the square, manly chin. 

“All right. Wait till midnight, after the 
guard has made his rounds. It’s the best 
time.” 

And so, under the moonless sky, the two 
prisoners, keeping well in the shadow, made 
their way out into the yard of the old Federal 
Prison at Leavenworth, Kansas, and along 
under the walls until they approached a 
sentry-box. There they stopped and 
peered carefully through the darkness. 
Becoming satisfied at last that there was no 
one in the box, they crept over to the foot of 
the ladder that led up to it, mounted swiftly, 
gained the summit of the wall, dropped 
down on the outside, and crawled away 
through the grass and brush to the shelter of 
the near-by woods. 

William January breathed a great, deep 
breath of the pure, liberal outside air as, 
Without a word of farewell, his cell-mate 
disappeared from view, leaving him alone in 
the October night, with the whole wide 
world before him. 

Free! Free after three years of the somber, 
pent-up life—a life of silence, of gloom, of 





intolerable restriction within iron bars and 
gratings—a dark, detestable life of prison 
work and prison fare. Ah, but it was 
Zoe rd! 

January strode swiftly through the woods 
until he came to an old, unused road, along 
which he walked until the dawn began to 
glimmer uncertainly through the trees. 
Then he stopped. One thing he must do 
and do quickly. He must get rid of those 
numbers on the legs of his blue-denim 
trousers and on the back of his blouse. But 
for those numbers his clothes were just such 
clothes as were worn by laboring men in the 
country about, and he could readily pass for 
a workingman. So with a piece of a broken 
bottle he scratched off the white stenciled 

272” which flaunted his disgrace and, 

pulling his common-looking cap down over 
his short-cut hair, fared forth as other men, 
though, unlike other men, he avoided all 
human gaze and kept well out in the fields 
and woods, with eyes as alert as an Indian’s, 
challenging the horizon and glancing back 
with furtive sweep to note the coming of a 
possible pursuer. 

Before evening he was hungry and tired, 
for he had walked swiftly all the day long 
without once tasting food; but he was 
elated with the sense of his sweet, new 
freedom, and he felt all the urge of his virile, 
young manhood—the desire to get back into 
the teeming world of men, to work honestly, 
hard, and long, to build up a life that should 
never again know disgrace. 


A VICTIM OF ENVIRONMENT 

William January had been the victim of 
environment. Three years before, when only 
a mere boy, he had lived in the little town 
of Clayton, in northeastern Oklahoma, the 
haunt of a gang of desperadoes who had de- 
fied the laws in many ways. His friends 
and companions, not of choice but of pro- 
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pinquity, were men who delighted in the 
wearing of “guns” and in the occasional use 
of them on human targets. He heard these 
men boast of deeds of outlawry that were 
made to take on a sort of glory in his youth- 
ful, romantic eyes. It was therefore not 
difficult for an older man to persuade him 
one night to help him break into a store in 
the town and take as much bacon, tobacco, 
and other merchandise as he could carry 
away. The burglars were seen about the 
place and were arrested. William Kirk, 
the man who had induced January to break 
into the store with him, managed to secure 
such evidence as to throw the burden of the 
offense upon his young confederate. All the 
villagers, even those of the most respectable 
type, sympathized with young January. 
They tried in every way to “help him out.” 
He was assured that, in any event, his sen- 
tence would be a light one. But there was 
one thing neither January nor his friends 
had taken into account. In the store which 
had been robbed was the Clayton post- 
office, and to break into it was, in the eyes of 
the federal law, a serious offense, though the 
mail had not been touched by the burglars. 
Because of this and because of the further 
fact that the government was trying to put 
down the notorious lawlessness in north- 
eastern Oklahoma, Chief Justice Dale 
meted out the extreme sentence to January, 
sending him to the Federal Prison at 
Leavenworth for five years. Kirk, the 
shifty, was let off with a lighter sentence, 
only three years. 


UNDER A NEW NAME 


January proved such a model prisoner 
that his sentence was commuted, and at the 
time of his escape he had but sixteen 
months yet to serve. What he had seen of 
criminal character during his imprisonment 
could not fail to cause a young man of his 
naturally honest attributes to decide that, 
while others might keep to a life of criminal- 
ity, as for himself he would prove to the 
world that he was of finer fiber. And now 
that he was free he was determined to make 
the most of his opportunity to show the 
world what there was in him. He was glad 
that Walter Axton, the man with whom he 
had escaped, had taken another path: he 
would be rid of him and of all the sordid 
influences of convict life. 

For two days he was so wary of pursuit 
that he did not approach any human habita- 





tion and went without food until he was 


about to fall with faintness. Finally, when 
he could deny the call of his depleted blood 
no longer, he went to a farmhouse, asked for 
work, and was fed by the farmer’s wife. He 
did not wait for the promised work, but 
made his way on to Wichita, where he did 
odd jobs here and there, giving his name as 
Charles W. Anderson. Fearing detection, 
he was constantly on guard. One day 
while walking along the street, he felt a 
hand laid upon his shoulder. He sprang 
back in alarm, and on looking about saw 
that he was in the presence of Axton, his 
former cell-mate, of whom he had hoped he 
was well rid. Axton insisted on going with 
him into the country and looking for work, 
and January, though a little dubious, sub- 
mitted good-naturedly. They went to the 
Winfield quarry, where they worked for a 
man named Hartzog, driving teams and 
hauling crushed stone and receiving such 
good pay that Anderson, as he called him- 
self, was able to lay aside a little money. 

One day Axton told Anderson that he was 
going to “lay off,” but Anderson went to 
work as usual, leaving Axton at Hartzog’s 
house, where they boarded. Within an 
hour or two a telephone message came from 
Hartzog’s to the quarry, telling Anderson to 
come to the house. The young man im- 
mediately became filled with doubt as to 
what to do. He feared that it was a trap 
laid by the officers to ensnare him and that 
Axton had already been captured. His first 
impulse was to run away as fast as he could 
in the opposite direction, but after a while 
he cautiously made his way to the house. 
There he was told that Axton had just shot 
himself and was dying. ‘Two women who 
had heard the shots had rushed into Axton’s 
room soon after the tragedy. Anderson was 
greatly surprised, as he had had no idea that 
his former cell-mate was likely to commit 
suicide. After that he became very sus- 
picious, fearing, for no particular reason, 
that he was in great danger of arrest. One 
day when he saw, in a neighboring village, 
an old handbill describing himself and 
Axton and offering a reward for their arrest, 
he determined to leave Winfield, which he 
did in February, four months after his 
escape. 


BEGINNING LIFE ANEW 


Not long after leaving Winfield he fell in 
with a man who was driving about the 
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country selling tea and coffee for a firm in 
Kansas City. He talked with the man, who 
asked him to go along with him and solicit 
orders. This he did for a little while, when 
the firm which employed him sent him out 
in a wagon of his own, and he traveled all 
about Kansas and Oklahoma. His pleas- 
ant address and his good-natured, straight- 
forward manner won him many friends, 
and he was soon one of the most popular 
salesmen on the road. Although not a 
man of convivial habits he was companion- 
able and well liked by the persons with 
whom he dealt. He made no false repre- 
sentations as to the quality of the goods he 
sold. 

Often he would hesitate about going into a 
town. He would have a swift conviction 
that there was “something,” as he phrased 
it, awaiting him there. When he received 
one of these strange telepathic communi- 
cations he would, as he said, “cut the town 
out” and drive around it. This “some- 
thing” would appear to him vaguely now 
and again in the most unlikely places, but he 
would always be moved by his misgiving 
and came to accept it as a distinct and ever- 
to-be-heeded warning. 

He was eager, even impatient, to succeed 
in business, to prosper, but always by the 
fairest means. 

“T felt,” he said in referring to this phase 
of his history, “that although I might be re- 
captured and taken back to prison at any 
time, while I was out of it I would treat 
everybody squarely. I felt that I was safe 
as long as my conscience did not accuse me; 
that nothing could really harm me as long 
as I did right.” 

As the tea-and-coffee business seemed a 
little slow he left it for a while and went into 
insurance, but that was slower still. For a 
time he was in rather reduced circumstances 
and sought a position as street-car conductor 
in Kansas City. But while he worked at 
taking in fares and handing out transfer 
slips his old spirit of thrift took posses- 
sion of him again. He was bent upon 
making a fortune. So he went back to tea 
and coffee, which he sold from house to 
house in Kansas City on commission. He 
made money at this, and after a while he 
saved enough to embark in the trade on 
his own account. He established a place 
of business in which, in two years, he made 
enough money to buy a_ well-patronized 
restaurant. 


‘ 
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PROSPERITY AND MARRIAGE 


As Charles W. Anderson he had by this 
time become well-known in Kansas City and 
had many friends in both a business and a 
social way. He was known as a man of high 
integrity, and with the men of trade with 
whom he dealt his credit was always of the 
best. In his business dealings with others 
he is said to have been uncommonly just and 
fair. For example, when he might easily 
have taken advantage of a man who owed 
him a large sum of money on a note, he re- 
fused to do so and gave his debtor a long 
time in whichtorepay him. He was of the 
same generous and noble nature as that 
Jean Valjean, the famous hero of Hugo’s 
“Les Misérables,’ who escaped from the 
galleys and, as M. Madeleine, became such 
a successful and worthy citizen. Indeed, 
as the reader will see later, there are many 
points at which Valjean and January 
touch, both in character and experience. 
Anyone in Kansas City who knew Charles 
W. Anderson would not have hesitated to 
tell a stranger that he was worthy of all con- 
fidence and that a more honest and upright 
man could not have been found in the whole 
town. 

Now came a great event in the self- 
liberated convict’s life. He married a 
pretty, bright-eyed St. Louis girl and with 
her went to live in Holmes Street, in a 
neat red-brick house, where, after a year or 
two, the happy couple were made still hap- 
pier by the coming of a baby girl. Lillie 
Anderson did not know that the man she had 
married was an ex-convict. She knew, in 
fact, very little of her husband’s history, for 
he had carefully generalized it and left out 
his prison career. All she knew about him 
was that he was the most devoted husband 
in the world, that he was prosperous, that he 
could give her the pretty thines for which 
a woman cares so much, and that he was 
most highly esteemed by all his numerous 
friends. 

It troubled Anderson at times to think 
of his deception of this sweet, confiding 
woman; but so many years had elapsed 
since his escape from prison that he felt him- 
self justified in having taken a wife. Lillie, 
he thought, was happy in her pleasant home 
with him and the baby; she was proud of his 
prosperity, she loved him, and—she would 
never know. But he was more sedulously 
on guard than ever for the sake of his wife 
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and child. It would never do to be detected 
and sent back to prison now. There were 
seasons when the “something” haunted 
him. He would seek for it furtively, with 
restless gaze when he was in his store or his 
restaurant. When a stranger came in with 
an inquiring look, he would stand alert, his 
dark, handsome, rather sorrowful eyes bent 
eagerly upon the newcomer. But these 
seasons of distrust and doubt were briefer 
and came with less frequency as the years 
rolled by. There came months when he 
hardly gave his false position a thought. 
There were times of strenuous business ap- 
plication, of home enjoyment, and of outside 
social life. It is when the wheels move 
briskly under him that the cyclist has the 
greatest sense of security. It is only when 
they wabble that he feels insecure. And so 
it was with Anderson, who in his work and 
his thrift and his onward and upward 
movement had no fear of a fall. He did 
not wabble; he was sure of himself. 

So when nine years had passed and the 
days of his confinement within walls and 
bars seemed remote to him as the days of a 
life out of which he had passed forever and 
could never return, he assured himself that 
he was within the safe shelter of time. 
Those nine years of immunity from what he 
had most dreaded were a pledge of pro- 
tection to him in his assumed position in life 
as a social being, a citizen, a husband, and a 
father to whom no shadow of the old dis- 
grace could ever come. 


ENTER THE BETRAYER 


One day as he was getting off a street-car 
he felt of a sudden that strange telepathic 
portent of evil. “There is something— 
something,” he said to himself, just as he 

had said years before. He kept on the 
alert, but he had not walked half a block 
when out of the human flux in the busy 
street peered a dark, bearded face at the 
sight of which he gave a start and turned 
away. But the face loomed up before him 
again, and a bleary eye gave him a look of 
recognition—that look by which one convict 
knows another the world over. 

“Hullo!” spoke up the convict voice, in 
the furtive convict way. “Where have you 
been all this long while, Bill January?” 

A cheap, triumphant smile lighted the 
face of the man before him. That smile, 
more than anything else, made him cringe 
with terror. “You remember me all right, 
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don’t you, Bill? You remember Ben Barnes * 
You know I used to work in the harness- 
shop up there with the other boys? Of 
course you do.” 

“Yes, I remember you, Barnes,” ad- 
mitted Anderson at last. “You served 
your term, didn’t you?” He spoke in a low 
voice and looked up and down the street 
with a strained stare, as if he feared to be 
caught in company with this old jailbird. 

“Oh, yes; I served my term, but you were 
luckier, eh? You got out. How are you, 
anyway? You’re looking pretty prosper- 
ous.” 

“T have worked hard,” said the self- 
liberated man humbly. “I have done 
fairly well. And you?” 

“Oh, I’ve got a little harness-shop over on 
Southwest Boulevard, and my wife runs a 
bakery. We’re doing a little, not much. 
Come and take a drink. I want to talk 
with you.” 

“No, thanks,” said Anderson. “I’ve 
got to get to work.” He started to leave his 
unpleasant companion. 

“Hold on,” commanded 
want to see you a minute. I’m hard up. 
Couldn’t you lend me a little money? 
You’re doing so well, you know.” 

Anderson hesitated. Did this mean 
blackmail? If so, it was but a beginning. 
Where would it end? 

“Well, come around and see me.” He 
gave the man his address and_ hurried 
away. 

When Anderson went home that night it 
was with a heavy tread as if the whole world 
were hanging upon his neck weighing him 
down. The wife, the child! He looked at 
them and wondered if he were to be sepa- 
rated from them and cast into prison again. 
What would Lillie think? What would she 
do? And his little Lucile who was never to 
know his disgrace—what would she think 
of him in her knowing years? He did not 
sleep all the night long, for over him lay a 
great cloud and out of it stretched the sharp- 
taloned hand of the law, clutching him and 
grasping him away from the side of his 
peaceful, happy wife. 


Barnes. “I 


DAYS OF ANGUISH 

A week of terror followed. ‘Then Barnes 
came to him and asked for a loan, which 
Anderson handed to him reluctantly. The 
ex-convict went away and embraced the 
flagon so violently that when he came back 
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later in the day he required the whole 
sidewalk as a perambulatory right of way. 
The sight of the drunken harness- maker 
filled Anderson with greater terror than 
before. This maudlin man—how was his 
secret safe a moment, with him? He should 
have no more money, for money meant 
drink to him, and his “drinking meant the 
babbling abroad of the story of the pros- 
perous Kansas City business man who had 
escaped from the Federal Prison nine years 
ago. Everybody would know it. The town 
would ring with it. 
It might not be more 
than a week before 
the ponderous, un- 
relenting hand of the 
law would be laid 
upon him. No, this 
man should have no 
more money. He 
would wait until he 
was sober, he would 
tell him his story, 
and if in his whole 
venal make-up there 
was a single follicle 
that was capable of 
holding a grain of 
mercy he would re-° 
main silent. 

But there was no 
such follicle. Fail- 
ing to receive any 
more hush-money 
from his victim, 
Barnes, bethinking 
himself of the stand- 
ing reward for 
escaped -_ prisoners 
from the govern- 
ment penitentiary, 
sat down in his little harness-shop and wrote 
the following note to Warden R. W. 
McClaughry, who is now in command of 
the big new Federal Prison at Leavenworth: 
To the Warden: 

DEAR Sir: I understand that you have a man 
that escaped from the old prison in 1898 by the 
name of January. His number was 392 or 292 
or some such number. If you will se end me his 
photograph I will locate him for the reward and 


expenses. Let me know by return mail or tele- 
phone me. B. F. BARNES. 
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The name was signed with a rubber 
Stamp. 

A few nights later Anderson left his house 
in Holmes Street to go to a post-box and 
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mail a letter. He had just dropped his 
letter in the box when out of the shadow 
came two men who addressed him in a 
friendly manner and said they were very 
sorry, but that he would have to come along 
with them, as they were police detectives and 
had orders from their chief for his arrest. 
Over and over again the two policemen ex- 
pressed to Anderson their sorrow in having 
to carry out the harsh order, and when they 
reached the city prison the chief himself said 
that it was “too bad;” but that “it had to be 
done.” Anderson 
was not locked in a 
cell, but was de- 
tained in the ma- 
tron’s room, and it 
was there that his 
wife was summoned 
and, through the 
blinding crash of 
her falling world, 
heard the story that 
had been withheld 
from her so long, 
while three-year-old 
Lucile looked on 
with wondering eyes. 
Anderson was taken 
to the new Federal 
Prison, and placed 
in one of the five 
hundred cells, under 
a patent jail-lock of 
a kind that has never 
yet been picked 
broken, where there 
was no friendly sky- 
light whose hinges 
were easily pried off, 
no fire-escape, and 
where the outside 
walls, guarded by armed men, were so high 
that had he dropped from one of them he 
could hardly have run away, and where, even 
in the unlikely event of his esc ape, a steam 
siren would have heralded it to all the 
country round. 

He entered his cell a crushed, broken man. 
Now he would have to serve his full term 
with added penalties, and it might be three 
years before he would be free to go home 
to his wife and child. 


ANDERSON) 


MEASURES FOR RELEASE 


But while the laws are stern and harsh, 
warm-hearted, compassionate human na- 
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ture is not. No sooner had the story gone 
abroad through the newspapers than the 
friends of Charles W. Anderson, those who 
knew him for an honorable, honest, aspiring 


man who had improved his chance to lead 
an upright life, to be a worthy citizen and a 
model husband and father, took counsel with 
one another to see what could be done for 
him. There was Bruce E. 
Phipps, the grocer, there 


Frederick Alter- 
gott, the tailor, and 
Charles T. Lorber and 
J. W. Butler, the whole- 
sale cigar manufacturers, 
and many others in the 
meeting. The warmest 
resolutions of faith in 
Anderson were adopted, 
and it was agreed to 
circulate a petition 
throughout the city ask- 
ing the President to par- 
don him. Lorber wrote 
the petition and was the 
first to get signers to it. 

“Tf Charley Anderson 
were to be released to 


were 


morrow hecould come to 
me for a loan of five hun- 
dred dollars; that’s how 
I feel about it,” 


BENJAMIN 
said 
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Lorber. And that’s the way a great many 
others felt aboutit. Within a few days ten 
thousand names had been signed to the 
petition for the unconditional pardon of 
Anderson. Copies of it were sent all 
over the city and to outlying towns. The 
Kansas City Star took up the matter and 
did wonderful work in securing signatures. 
A great wave of friendly 
feeling toward the re- 
manded prisoner swept 
over the whole country. 
Among those who 
worked the hardest to 
secure Anderson’s re- 
lease were the two police- 
men who arrested him. 
The Board of Trade 
took a holiday and ob- 
tained four hundred and 
fifty signatures. Nearly 
one thousand school- 
teachers put down their 
-names, as did all the pas- 
tors of the churches and 
many club folk. The 
Chamber of Commerce 
appealed to the Presi- 
dent for the pardon. 
The Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs lent its aid. 
Members of both houses 
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of the legislature signed the petition and 
afterward adopted a joint resolution appeal- 
ing to the President for clemency. Ander- 
son’s high sense of honor and strict honesty 
were everywhere referred to and made use 
of in his behalf. His friends signed forty-two 
sworn statements as to his good character 
and forwarded them to the President. The 
warden of the Federal Prison wrote a letter 
to the President assuring him that further 
imprisonment would, in his opinion, not 
only be unnecessary but unjust. 

The movement for the unhappy man’s 
release kept growing. 
United States Dis- 
trict Attorney Van 
Valkenburgh sent a 
letter to Senator 
Warner at Washing- 
ton in which he said: 

I think his application 
for pardon should be 
granted for the following 
reasons: The mistake 
of making an escape has 
been fully punished by 
his arrest and exposure 
and the suffering that has 
been entailed upon him- 
self and family. Onthe 
other hand, it is such a 
refreshing thing to have 
before us the established 
fact of an ex-convict 
turning absolutely to a 
good life, and making 
every effort to rehabili- 
tate and reestablish him- 
self in society, that such 
efforts should not go un- 
appreciated. It is seldom 
that this is done. Re- 
form is one of the theories involved in the punish- 
ment of criminals, but it is very hard for one who 
has been in the penitentiary again to establish 
himself. When a man has lived an exe mplary life 
for so long a period after his grievous mistake it 
seems to me that a premium should be placed upon 
his conduct. 


Frank Dale, former chief justice of 
Oklahoma, who convicted January, wrote a 
letter asking for the President’s clemency 
for him. In speaking of the case ex- 
Justice Dale said: 

“ January was a mere boy when he com- 
mitted the deed. At that time northeastern 
Oklahoma was infested with outlaws who 
kept the citizens in a state of terror. It was 
a that the boys in these communities 
should become acquainted with these out- 
laws or be influenced by the cheap romance 
of their e xploits.” 


MRS. 
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In all 37,250 persons signed the petition 
for pardon, It was quick work, only a 
few days being required to secure the 
monster list of signatures, and it was hurried 
to the President, so that thousands who 
wanted to sign had no opportunity to do so. 
Senator Warner and other high government 
officials at Washington used their strongest 
influence with President Roosevelt, who 
promised speedy action in the matter, 
though the delay after delay that followed 
was disheartening to Anderson’s friends, 
as they felt that the prison doors should 
have been opened im- 
mediately to let him 
go free. 

In the meantime 
Barnes, the betrayer, 
was having anything 
but a pleasant ex- 
perience. In the West 
a community often 
acts in a summary 
manner. In this case 
public feeling was at a 
white heat, and there 
were many who did 
not hesitate tosay that 
the man who had 
informed upon An- 
derson should be 
lynched. The papers, 
however, “drew it 
mild” for him, not 
wishing to provoke 
the public to an in- 
cendiary act. Barnes 
left town after making 
a vain appeal for his blood-money, which 
was refused him by the prison warden on the 
ground that the reward could be paid only 
to a citizen. 


ANDERSON 


”? 


HUMANITY /’s. “THE POUND OF FLESH 


When it was known in Kansas City that 
the matter of the pardon had been referred 
by Mr. Roosevelt to the Department of 
Justice, there was more rattling of type- 
writers and a new flood of ink in Anderson’s 
behalf. Attorney-General Bonaparte was 
bombarded with appeals. Nocase that ever 

came into the Department of Justice had 
ever excited so much interest there, and 
although the matter was delayed uncon- 
scionably and in a way to make the Kansas 
City people say usly ~~ of the — 
tration, it looked ; there would be 
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bursting of the bands of red tape and that 
something in the way of a natural, human, 
and spontaneous action would be taken. 
Not so. On the recommendation of the 
attorney-general, the plea for the pardon of 
Anderson outright was 
denied. The recom- 
mendation was coldly 
judicial. Mr. Bona- 
parte, after due deliber- 
ation, reported to the 
President that he con- 
sidered it “very im- 
portant to discourage 
attempts to escape 
among prisoners.” He 
said that “the orderly 
and law-abiding life of 
the petitioner cannot, 
indeed, be regarded as 
equivalent to meritori- 
ous service in the army 
and navy, but it is very 
desirable that men in a 
situation like his should 
have an inducement to 
lead such a life.” 

What “ meritorious” 
or other service in the 
army and navy or in 
a government cannery had to do with 
the case in hand the warm-hearted people 
of Kansas City, full of their Western 
ideas of justice, could not precisely under- 
stand. They were bitterly disappointed 
when the pardon was denied, but they 
had to swallow their disappointment. It 
angered all of Anderson’s many friends to 
think that he had to remain in prison three 
months longer, which was the term to which 
the President commuted his sentence, but 
their anger was without avail. To temper 
the injustice of the confinement Anderson 
was restored to citizenship on his release. 

I saw Anderson in the Federal Prison 
three weeks before*his release. One look 
at the earnest, sorrowful face and the keen, 
straightforward eyes was enough to con- 
vince me that the people of Kansas City 
had not been led astray by claptrap sym- 
pathy. Here was a man that appealed to 
one. as being of the stuff of which good 
citizens are made. 

“Yes,” he said, “it was a terrible dis- 
appointment to me when the President re- 
fused to set me free at once. I had counted 
upon it—not so much on my own account 


LUCILE, THE INFANT 
DAUGHTER OF THE ANDERSONS 


of To-Day 


as for my wife and child. But I don’t 
blame the President. He did what he 
thought was best. Had he been here he 
might have done otherwise. But these three 
months—they seem longer to me than the 
three years I served 
before.” 

In a long talk with 
him he told me his 
story, which is in effect 
as it has been related 
in the foregoing pages. 

“T am told,” he 
remarked toward the 
close of it, “that Barnes 
is afraid of me, afraid 
that I will try to injure 
him when I am freed. 
But I shall not do so. 
I bear him no ill will. 
He has nothing to 
fear.” 

There was something 
noble in the face of the 
man as he said those 
words. He spoke of 
his friends. 

“Ah, they have been 
so good to me,” hesaid. 
“When I get out of 
here Iam going straight back to Kansas City 
and stay there, where my friends are. They 
seem to me so much closer and friendlier 
than ever they were before.” 

And that is what he has done—he has 
gone back, and his friends have circled 
around him and assured him of their 
loyalty. But as for Barnes, the betrayer, 
his name is a byword and provokes a hiss, 
and the town is not safe for him. 

I visited Mrs. Anderson in her pleasant 
red-brick house in Holmes Street while her 
husband was still in prison. Her little 
Lucile stood by her side while she talked 
with me. She had much to say of the gen- 
erosity of her neighbors. 

“They have been more than kind,” she 
said; as she stroked the little flaxen head 
bending over her lap. “I never knew we 
had so many friends. But it could hardly 
have been otherwise, for Mr. Anderson has 
always been such a good man. I never 
heard him speak ill of anyone, not even of 
Barnes, the man who informed against him. 
He has worked hard for me and Lucile, and 
I have been very happy. I never knew 
what trouble was until this came. I am 
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glad he never told me the story of his life. 
I should have been worried every moment, 
thinking the detectives were after him. I 
believe my husband is innocent. I have 
received two letters from Oklahoma telling 
me he had nothing to do with the post-office 
robbery. But even if he were guilty, he was 
but a boy when it occurred, and I feel that 
he has paid all the penalty that is necessary 
and more. The judge who convicted him 
said he gave him the extreme sentence— 
more than was usual. Why, under such 
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of business by his absence in prison has more 
than been made up since by those who have 
been eager to patronize and help him. He 
has been offered large loans by business 
men, but these he has refused, saying that 
he has always been able to hold his own 
without assistance, and that he will always 
do sO. : 
The kind of friendship that this man has 
found in the world is of the purest. In it 
are no dregs of selfishness. Of course in his 
case the sentiment is Western, which means 


CHARLES W. ANDERSON AND FAMILY 


FROM A RECENT PHOTOGRAPH 


circumstances, couldn’t the President have 
pardoned him? Everybody assures me there 
was no disgrace in his going back to prison. 
They seem to think it a sort of martyrdom— 
that there was not the slightest disgrace. 
But, oh, the President might have let him go 
free!” 

William January is now back in his old 
walks of life in Kansas City, and his friends, 
who have known him so long as a worthy 
man, are glad to honor him. He is treated 
as a hero, and everybody is glad to take him 
by the hand. What he suffered in loss 


a 


demonstrative, and a weaker man might be 
spoiled by being thus heroized. But Janu- 
ary has proved himself to be other than 
weak. He is not of that leaning nature 
which makes much of conviviality and 
social spirit. He is self-dependent, erect, 
and aloof, and yet since his release from 
prison, when meeting those who have made 
his cause their own, he has been able to say 
many and many a time, in the words 
Holmes: 

“How good it feels—the hand of an old 
friend!” 
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III. J. Pierpont Morgan 
By Alfred Henry Lewis 


\N the art of money-making, 
and its still more difficult 
sister art of money-keeping, 
it is no advantage to be 
born rich. Your callow 
Croesus, whose father fondly 
dying leaves him a million 
or more, seems most often 


to be consumed of a per- 


fect passion for insolvency. There is a 
madness which belongs with much money 
which is suddenly and by no effort ob- 
tained, and this money-fury seizes on your 
untried, pinfeather Croesus, and sends him 
bounding toward bankruptcy like a barrel 
down hill. It is much easier to make money 
than to keep money, especially before the 
age of thirty, and, comparatively, more poor 
boys become rich than rich boys remain rich. 
It speaks therefore for the sane and balanced 
character of Mr. Morgan that his monetary 
fortunes not only survived the ordeal of 
a head-turning inheritance of fully ten mil- 
lions, in a day when that sum meant more 
than two hundred millions would now, but 
have never witnessed a moment when they 
sank below that amount. 

If there be aught in astrology, Mr. Morgan 
must have been born under a money-star 
of tremendous magnitude. Some men are 
born rich, some achieve riches, some have 
riches thrust upon them, but, as one con- 
siders this golden triangle of classes, it must 
be said of Mr. Morgan that he belongs to 
all three. And the thing most remarkable 
is that Mr. Morgan doesn’t hoard money. 
His personal fortune isn’t one-twentieth 
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the size of the fortune of Mr. Rockefeller, 
although of the two he has made and 
handled more money. 

Mr. Morgan differs widely from Mr. 
Rockefeller. Mr. Morgan is a money- 
maker, not a money-keeper, while Mr. 
Rockefeller is both. While no hermit lives 
a more austere life than does Mr. Rocke- 
feller, no prince of the purple lives in more 
luxury than does Mr. Morgan. The latter 
was born with his hands open, and has that 
hold on money a riddle has on water. He 
gets money by millions; but always with the 
cool, cold determination to get rid of it again. 
When other methods of money-dissipation 
fail him he gives it away. Mr. Carnegie, 
who has written of the “‘curse of wealth” 
and is authority for it that those who never 
do anything for others with their money die 
disgraced, possesses tenfold the fortune of 
Mr. Morgan, who hasn’t said anything on 
the subject. 

Mr. Morgan is New England to the core. 
The first American Morgan was Miles Mor- 
gan, who, laughing to scorn the perils of a 
savage wilderness, settled at Springfield, 
Massachusetts, in 1636. In that day, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, was where the sun went 
down. Following Miles Morgan, the Mor- 
gans do not again trouble a world’s story un- 
tilone hundred and forty years later, when we 
come upon Joseph Morgan, who fought the 
British with Washington, and on the heels of 
revolutionary hostilities lapsed into tavern- 
keeping in, I think, Hartford, Connecticut. 
This tavern-keeping Morgan was a great 
money-getter for his groat and farthing day. 
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Junius Spencer Morgan, his son, even im- 
proved upon his sire as a money-getter. 
Junius Spencer Morgan, our Mr. Morgan’s 
father, kept no taverns, but burst into bank- 
ing. He made partnerships and shaved 
notes with such as Levi P. Morton and 
George Peabody, culminating as head of 
the London banking-house of J. S. Mor- 
gan & Company; which concern still flour- 
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money-star of mighty potency flaming some- 
where in the skies. 

Mr. Morgan, as a child, went to the Hart- 
ford public schools. Here, because even in 
that early hour he confessed to “great 
expectations,” his schoolmates, following 
Dickens, rebaptized him as “Pip.” In 
these our own days, Mr. Morgan’s intimates 
have abandoned “Pip” for ‘ Ponty.” 


J. PIERPONT MORGAN—FROM A RECENT PHOTOGRAPH 


ishes as one of England’s—I quote from 
Samuel J. Tilden—‘‘central reservoirs of 
coin.” 

Mr. Morgan, of this sketch, was born at 


Hartford, Connecticut, in 1837. It will be 
noticed, as one recalls the cradle days of 
Mr. Morgan, Mr. Carnegie, Mr. Rockefeller, 
and Mr. Havemeyer, that all these con- 
querors of gold began life about the same 
time. As I’ve suggested elsewhere, there 
must have been, in the later thirties, a 


Most folk—although I do not seek to guide a 
preference—would sooner be called “‘ Pip.” 

As achild, Mr. Morgan threatened noth- 
ing in the way of money-getting. Indeed 
there is a present shamefaced whisper, 
among the gray old heads of Hartford, that 
he even wrote poetry. It is quite possible 
that Mr. Morgan, in his untaught teens, 
was guilty of this offense, or at least that 
petty-misdemeanor form of it known as 
verse. He had not alone the blood and the 





MR. MORGAN’S NEW YORK HOUSE, THIRTY-SIXTH STREET AND MADISON AVENUE, 
SHOWING THE NEW LIBRARY ON THE RIGHT 


name, but the example of his maternal 
grandsire to teach him this fault. For Mr. 
Morgan’s mother was the daughter of that 
pulpit-poet, the Rev. John Pierpont, who, 
fifty years or more ago, while an American of 
purest strain, sofar forgot himself as to write: 


This nation to the eagle cowers; 
Fit ensign! she’s a bird of spoil: 
Like worships like ; for each devours 
The earnings of another’s toil. 
I’ve felt her talons and her beak, 
And now the gentler lion seek. 


By which we are to infer that our preacher- 


THE NEW LIBRARY ADJOINING MR. MORGAN’S NEW YORK HOUSE 


This building was evidently designed for an art-gallery, and it is understood that Mr. Morgan will 
eventually place the whole of his great collection therein and open it to the public 
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bard, aweary of black slavery—although I 
take it that ‘felt her talons and her beak” 
is no more than a poetical license, register- 
ing a proxy—went to England. If he did, 
and kept his poetical eye open, he beheld a 
species of English white slavery, the cruel 
superior of any blackest American slavery 
that ever existed, and for which the “ gentler 
lion”? should have blushed to his tail’s tip. 
However, let that pass; had the Reverend 
Pierpont lived until this post-Abraham 
Lincoln hour, he wouldn’t have thrown 
poetical mud at our eagle, at any rate, not 
that variety of mud. 

Evolving from the Hartford schools, Mr. 
Morgan, as be- 
came a rich 
man’s son, 
sought the uni- 
versities of 
Germany, 
where he drank 
beer a little, 
smoked a meer- 
schaum a little, 
fenced with 
blunted swords 
a little, sang 
“Die Wacht am 
Rhein”? a little, 
and did what 
other hardy 
matters occu- 
pied your true 
German stu- 
dent of that 
time. Emerg- 
ing from _ this 
German retreat 
at the age of 
twenty-three, 
he fell upon the commercial flank of men 
via one of his father’s banks. 

It is of record that at this crisis Mr. Mor- 
gan betrayed but a scanty aptitude, and still 
scantier liking, for business, the beer and the 
tobacco smoke and “ Die Wacht’’.still mud- 
dling his brain, and that his father became 
quite discouraged about him. However, 
when of a sudden one day he, in a monetary 
wrangle whereof a railroad was the bone of 
contention, smote the enemy hip and thigh, 
Morgan pére began to cheer up. 

For more than forty years Mr. Morgan 
has stood in the thick of the money-battle. 
For a most part, the réle he has played has 
been creditable to himself. His genius has 
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been ever constructive; his money was 
made not by tearing enterprises to pieces 
but by building them up. He has picked 
up wounded, devastated railroads—bleed- 
ing like Bozzaris, the flesh stripped from 
their joints—and nursed them back into 
dividend-paying health. 

Mr. Morgan never wrecked an enterprise. 
On the contrary he has rescued and revived 
many which stock-jobbing footpads had 
struck down, robbed, and left to die by the 
wayside. Mr. Morgan never fed his purse 
with rebates, as did Mr. Rockefeller, Mr. 
Carnegie, and Mr. Havemeyer; he was 
one from whom those others exacted re- 
bates. Mr. 
Morgan never 
killed off a 
rival by what 
overpower- 
ing, under- 
selling tactics 
were popular 
with Standard 
Oil and Sugar. 

Mr. Morgan’s 
forte was com- 
bination, his 
weakness 
water. An ar- 
tist of stock- 
company hy- 
draulics, he 
was a wonder- 
worker when it 
came to water. 
Given a dime 
and a chance to 
visit the nearest 
hydrant, he’d 
return you a 
ten-dollar gold piece. It was following a 
season of profound study of Mr. Morgan 
and his works that a great epigrammatist, 
none other indeed than the late Speaker 
Reed, defined a corporation to be “‘a body 
of stock entirely surrounded by water.”’ 

There was a long-ago Sir Henry Morgan 
who shone forth in the West Indies as an 
admiral of buccaneers. Twenty ships fol- 
lowed his flag, and obeyed the signals in his 
semaphore. He took Porto Bello, Pana- 
ma, and Santiago, and set them to ransom 
or the torch. He went here, there, every- 
where throughout West Indian waters, and 
was the busiest though not the best loved 
seaman of his age. 
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There is not a syllable of suggestion, be- 
yond the family name itself, that our own 
Mr. Morgan is of the same Welsh strain as 


that old-time hard- 
working picaroon Mor- 
gan, unless it be a 
watery yearning and a 
genius for combination 
and conquest common 
to them both, plus an 
instinctive tendency on 
the part of our Mr. 
Morgan to call his per- 
sonal yacht the Corsair. 
I will say, however, 
that Sir Henry Morgan 
performed nothing of 
boarding-pike and cut- 
lass sort which our own 
Mr. Morgan could not 
and would not have 
bettered had he lived in 
the other’s freer ocean 
day and been reared 
aboard ship instead of 
in the after-cabins of 
a bank. In a restless- 
ness of spirit, a move- 


less courage, a bent for wide and sweeping 
enterprise, a love of collision, and a frank 
willingness to run every risk of being sunk, 
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J. PIERPONT MORGAN WHEN COMMODORE 
OF THE NEW YORK YACHT CLUB 


cent. 


MR. MORGAN’S FAMOUS YACHT “ CORSAIR ” 


the old Morgan and our own modern Mr. 
Morgan show vastly alike. 
It was in 1869 that Mr. Morgan gave his 


despairing father’s 
hopes that boost. He 
interfered in an attack 
on a railroad and saved 
it. Not that Mr. Mor- 
gan’s merciful interfer- 
ence went without re- 
ward, for not only did 
he win the proud con- 
gratulations of his 
parent, but — remem- 
bering that five thou- 
sand dollars in gold 
weigh twenty pounds 
—he made a profit of 
two tons of gold be- 
sides. 

Inspired by this rail- 
way success, Mr. Mor- 
gan went presently 
after bigger game, and 
tore from between the 
Rothschild teeth 
$200,000,000 worth of 
United States six per 


cent. bonds, and refunded them at four per 
He made $5,000,000 thereby. It was 
in this last venture doubtless that Mr. Mor- 


A familiar object on our Atlantic coast, at Cowes, Kiel, and in Mediterranean ports 
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gan contracted the bond habit, for, twenty 
vears later, he made $20,000,000 for himself 
when President Cleveland, with the wind 
aft, the skies smiling overhead, and not six 
inches of water in the well, threw overboard 
those three armfuls of bonds, somewhere 
near $200,000,000 in all, on a fatuous claim 
that the ship of state was sinking. 

Mr. Rockefeller, with Standard Oil, was 
the John the Baptist of trusts, preaching 
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York Central, and the Chesapeake. In 
the nineties, however, the trust example of 
Sugar and Standard Oil began to appeal to 
his native taste for combination. It was 
then Mr. Morgan entered upon trust- 
building, and, proceeding with his custom 
ary energy, he straightway left the others 
far behind. In three years he consolidated, 
combined, reorganized, and launched upon 
an admiring Wall Street world nearly two 


MR. MORGAN’S LONDON HOUSE, I3 PRINCES’ GATE, S. W. 
In this mansion most of the great art collection is at present housed 


silently it is true, but with a silence that was 
none the less like a voice crying in the wil- 
derness, and Mr. Havemeyer with Sugar was 
his earliest disciple. In the beginning, the 
trust enthusiasm of these gentlemen did not 
extend itself to Mr. Morgan. He continued 
busy on old-time lines, splintering up the 
broken bones and tying the severed arteries 
of such victims of railway hold-ups as 
the West Shore, the Reading, the New 


score important companies; and he ex- 
tended his influence in a controlling way 
until in 1902 he had a dozen railroads under 
his domination. 

Mr. Morgan, as he tossed railway sys- 
tems on high, keeping as many as five in the 
air at once, as a juggler does oranges, called 
these calisthenics ‘‘reorganization.”” | Wall 
Street, looking on, called them ‘‘ Morgani- 
zation.” Do I think “ Morganization” a 
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good thing? I am no trade-Justinian to 
frame a Code for commerce, or write Insti- 
tutes and Pandects for the corporations. 
Even though I could, and owned the power, 
liking a quiet life, I might still distrust the 
wisdom of such authorship. It was Hera- 
clitus, I believe, who upon being requested, 
refused to give laws to a community unless 
every citizen over fourteen years of age 
would first go hang himself. In the face 
of any similar invitation, I, for one, should 
assuredly fall back upon the wisdom of that 
Ephesian. 

Besides, and do my best at a search, I 
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scientists, dog-fanciers, horse-chanters, ship- 
men, those who borrow money—one and 
all and many more besides have come the 
better off by Mr. Morgan. He is generous. 
A once honorable publishing-house falls 
upon bad days, and he loans it five millions. 
A once honorable newspaper falls upon bad 
days, and the Morgan hand goes into the 
Morgan pocket for its relief. It would long 
ago have fallen by the wayside, this paper, 
and the crows would have picked its bones, 
were it not for his generosity. Trué, in an 
effort to repay him, it has been sedulously 
lying Morganward ever since; but that is 
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know of no one whom Mr. Morgan with 
his “‘Morganization” has injured. He is 
not of these cormorant corporation robbers, 
of gas and traction and kindred quasi-pub- 
lic what-not, that have robbed you and me 
and all of us. Indeed they have robbed Mr. 
Morgan, along with the rest of mankind, 
only he made money so much faster than 
they could take it away from him that in 
spite of them he got rich. 

Moreover, Mr. Morgan, directly and in- 
directly, has made hundreds happy. Art 
museums, picture-galleries, churches, hos- 
pitals, artists, authors, railroad owners and 
those who ride on railroads, science and 


gratitude. Who would not lie a little for 


one who had saved his life? Mendacity 
under such circumstances is natural, and a 
lack of it might be thought mean. 

That Mr. Morgan can be touched, in not 
only the heart but in a strictly pocketbook 
sense as well, found evidence one morning 
in acurious way. A dollarless scribe sat in 
Lipton’s, a house of call much affected by 
members of the press. We will call the 
scribe McAlpine, because McAlpine was 
his name. He was as devoid of personal 
acquaintance with Mr. Morgan as with 
money, yet on the spur of a great need he 
wrote as follows: 
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Some of the finest collie dogs in the world have been bred here 


J. Pierpont Morgan. 

My DEAR Sir: I am promised a desk job on a 
Philadelphia paper, but have not the money to get 
there. If you will send me five dollars by bearer, 
I will repay it out of my first énvelope. 

Yours truly, 
Top MCALPINE. 


This call from the wild was despatched 


into Wall Street by a ‘messenger-boy, who 
in due time returned with a Drexel-Morgan 
envelope, from which, when torn open, there 
fluttered forth a 
fifty-dollar bill. 

Of all who owe 
a debt of grati- 
tude to Mr. Mor- 
gan I should say 
that the guild of 
stockbrokers 
most deeply in 
his debt. As 
how? After this 
wise: Down in 
Broad Street 
happily situated 
on what was two 
centuries ago the 
homestead lot of 
Captain Kidd, 
stands the New 
York Stock- 
Exchange. There 
are eleven hun- 
dred ‘‘seats’ 


is 


FROM THE 


RUFFLED ORNAMENT—A $5,0 
MORGA 


in this stock-exchange, which has no seats 
at all, more than any other bear-garden. 
These “‘seats’’—i. e. the brokers’ franchise 
to come upon the floor and buy and sell 
stocks for a commission—are valued at 
$70,000 each. That is because the eleven 
hundred brokers, in their commissions, 
make an aggregate annual $40,000,000. 
Ten years ago, before ‘‘ Morganization” 
was fashionable, those same “‘seats”’ were 
valued at no more 
than $16,000 
each. In short, 
over what was a 
decade ago, 
““Morganization” 
has multiplied 
stock-sales, and 
therefore stock- 
commissions,  al- 
most fivefold. 
Wherefore, those 
eleven hundred 
brokers worship 
at the shrine of 
Mr. Morgan, 
hailing him 
“*St. Pierpont,” 
the patron of 
stocks. 

True, moral 
theorists, and 
others of ¢4 


as 
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decry all stock- 
business stock- 


conservative trade spirit, 
brokers, and call their 


gambling. They point out that said brokers 
occupy, practically, a same position in legiti- 


mate commerce that is held by the dealer 
in faro-bank. They also urge that “ Mor- 
ganization” has debauched business, pro- 
moting stock-gambling into a first place 
when a company is formed, rather than 
freight-carrying, or sugar- making, or what- 
ever else may be the ostensible object of in- 
corporation as set forth in the charter. 

This may. be as it may; only I’ll say this 
of those Morgan-helped brokers, with their 
$40,000,000 a year: Wanting them, Broad- 
way, about Long Acre, would betray no 
more of midnight vivacity than does a 
country churchyard without a Gray to write 
its elegy. Oh, no; let us speak only good 
of Mr. Morgan. Cure in him his weakness 
for water, which limpid element in a stock 
sense he is perhaps somewhat inclined to 
overdo, and he’d be above the carping 
reach of any criticism. And yet, possibly 
that watery weakness but marks him as in- 
tensely human, since scientists declare that 
there is ninety-eight per cent. of water in 
every kiln-dried one of us. Let him who 
is guiltless—water guiltless—cast the first 
stone. 

To the thoughtful, it will have occurred 
as a question, ‘“‘ Where, when Mr. Morgan’s 
personal fortunes have never mounted above 
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eighty million dollars, did he get the needed 
money for a list of ‘Morganizations’ requir- 
ing several hundred millions?” 

Back in the fourteenth century, before 
policemen and printing-presses were as com- 
mon as they are now, there were a flock of 
hardy spirits of whic h Sir John Hawkwood, 
Sir Robert Knolles, and Sir Hugh Calverley 
may be named as splendid examples. They 
were called free companions, and did with 
cross-handled swords what to-day we do 
with stock-tickers. One of these captains 
had but to plant his standard, and send word 
abroad of some ‘“‘ Morganization” he medi- 
tated, and hundreds of merry men, armed 
of lance or longbow, would straightway join 
him for the speculation. So was it with Mr. 
Morgan. As a Wall Street captain of free 
companions he seldom lost a campaign. 
What stockholders fought under his banners 
failed not of a richest spoil. And so he be- 
came, and still is, the Sir John Hawkwood 
of the companies. 

Sir Hawkwood, five hundred years ago, 
could have done but little with his single 
blade. Mr. Morgan to-day could do as 
little with his single check-book. It is the 
name—the mystery and the magic of a name. 
Let Mr. Morgan plant his banner in Wall 
Street, and, as around the pennon of another 
Hawkwood, the merry men of money will 
come flocking. They care not what enter- 
prise he has in mind. Blindly they trust 
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him; _ blindly they draw their checks, as 
those.others blindly drew their swords, ready 
to go with their unconquered captain to 
the death. Men do not change; methods 
change, and what those old ones did with 
battle-axes we do‘now with bank-books. 
Some people call it ‘high finance,’’ some 
call it “‘other people’s money”; you may 
please yourself for a name. . In any event, 
don’t be“in- too much hurry to condemn 
it. The-—world -oweS all its advancement 


to other; people’s’ money. ° Were is not for 


other people’s money there would be no 


sky-scrapers; mankind’s. tallest building 
wouldn’t be over tHree stories high. Not 
that I go so far as to say that the earth would 
be uninhabitable without -sky-scrapers. 

Those who play at high finance, or other 
peoplé’s money, are called “captains of in- 
dustry.” At least they are called “captains 
of industry” while they win. When they 
lose they are called “‘thieves.”” This last, 
however, is only when they lose. So long 
as our captains of industry, playing other 
people’s money, succeed, and the other 
people, as the police would say, “ get theirs,” 
there are no epithets and no complaints. 

To play largely and successfully at other 
people’s money requires that every captain 
of industry have his bank or banks. That 
is so that the other people will know where 
to put their money. Mr. Rockefeller, Mr. 
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Carnegie, most of the owners of Amer- 
ica have their banks. They couldn’t own 
America in any other way. 

Mr. Morgan, as a foremost captain of in- 
dustry, playing high finance or other people’s 
money harder and higher than it was ever 
played before, is a dominating influence in 
many money temples. One is safe who de- 
scribes them, after the manner of our best 
writers, as ‘“‘too numerous to mention.” 

When the other people are slow about 
bringing in their money for the game, our 
captains of industry have recourse to a 
stratagem. It was adopted not so-very long 
ago in connection with a certain trust whose 
stock and bond issues towered into nine 
figures. Certain strategic captains of in- 
dustry and their “dummies” made up the 
directorate of the trust I have in mind. They 
‘passed’ a dividend; the usual profits were 
not declared. The stock, which was 117, 
fell to63. Our captains of industry bought 
in all the stock. Then they declared a divi- 
dend of twenty per cent. The stock climbed 
to 180. They sold; and by this simple 
expedient gained armfuls of other people’s 
money. Also, it was a great day for the 
hard-working stock-brokers, down where 
neighbor Kidd used to live. 

When a captain of industry, beholding 
his needs expand, desires another bank, he 
doesn’t go to the foolish labor of starting one. 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHAPEL AT HIGHLAND FALLS, ERECTED BY °MR. MORGAN 
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He looks over the list of local banks, picks 
out the ones he prefers, and crowds a sub- 
missive clearing-house into demanding the 
resignations of the presidents of those banks. 
This action is to the depositors what flapping 
a blanket is to a herd of cattle; it starts a 
stampede. Long lines of depositors form, 
and inaugurate a “run” on the doomed 
banks. In the end, being bled until they 


faint, the banks go tottering into the hands 
of receivers; at which crisis our captains of 
industry come to their relief and “absorb” 
them. 
These are every-day features of high fi- 
Of course 


nance or other people’s money. 
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Trust with the astute Mr. Carnegie on top, 
and realizes millions. He charges into coal, 
and takes out one hundred million tons of 
soft coal and eighty million tons of hard coal 
in a year. Also, he “Morganizes” every 
coal-hauling railway. 

Everywhere and in all things, Mr. Mor- 
gan was and is the sublimation of the rest- 
less. He is into everything only to be out of 
it again. None the less his instincts are 
wholly solvent and against waste—waste of 
money, waste of material, waste of time. 
Strikes spell waste, so he is against strikes, 
Always, however, with an iron-bound sense 
of fairness. He is no one to muzzle the ox, 
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the game possesses other features. When 
you are run over by an automobile, five cases 
out of six it’s a crushing instance of other 
people’s money. 

Mr. Morgan is big, powerful, “a cloth-yard 
i’ th’ shoulders” or nearly so, deep of lung, 
large of heart, stomached like unto an os- 
trich. He eats of the fat and drinks of the 
strong, and stokes up the furnace with the 
choicest of fuel. He has a big, brave, capa- 
cious brain, big as the steam-chest of a loco- 
motive; and so, fire-box crammed and blaz- 
ing with the richest meats and wines, this 
great resistless machine of a man is ready 
for a ‘“‘ Morganization.” He evolves a Steel 


et cetera: and the labor people thought so 
much of him that, during the coal strike 
five years ago, they offered, through John 
Mitchell, to submit the issue to arbitration 
and let Mr. Morgan select the arbitrators. 

Having tossed ten millions or more of 
stock shares on his horns, Mr. Morgan re- 
members that the next day will be C hristmas, 
and telephones his personal lair at Broad and 
Wall streets to make every employee, from 
high to low, a ‘present of a sum of money 
equal toa year’ s salary. 

The restless genius of Mr. Morgan car- 
ries him into every field of incorporation. 
He is into ferries, railways, ships, mines, 
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banks, insurance; to paraphrase the colored 
preacher’s text, “ Wherever there are yellow 
millions heaped together, there will Mr. 
Morgan be found also.’’ Everywhere you 
find Mr. Morgan: in the Atlantic, in the 
Pacific, in China, Japan, India, Australia, 
England, France— 
every country of 
Europe. As for 
America, it over- 
flows with Mr. 
Morgan. 

Everywhere Mr. 
Morgan makes 
money. He is the 
spirit of consolida- 
tion incarnate. His 
cry is, “ There is 
but one god, Con- 
solidation, and 
Morganis his 
prophet!” There 
is a chance here to 
evolve a play on 
“prophet” and 
“profit,”’ but I hate 
puns and the 
English who make 
them. 

The manners of 
Mr. Morgan are 
brusque, which is 
French for rude. 
If a coal-heaver OF 
treated you as Mr. 

Morgan would treat 
you—assuming that you got to him person- 
ally, which, as an enterprise,is no child’s 
play—you would thrash him if you could, 
and if you couldn’t you’d call a policeman. 
But it’s Mr. Morgan; so we call him brusque 
and do not call the police. There is this to 
be said, however: Mr. Morgan is brusque 
impartially, and betrays no favoritisms. He 
snubs Mr. Roosevelt with the same hearty, 
uncompromising, unapologetic bluntness 
wherewith he snubs a cab-driver. 

“Tam afraid of Mr. Roosevelt,” says Mr. 
Morgan, “because I don’t know what he’ll 
do.” 

“He’s afraid of me,” says Mr. Roosevelt, 
“because he does know what I’ll do.” 

It’s more than likely both told the truth. 

Let us retrace. The restless Mr. Mor- 
gan, with his “ Morganizations,”’ unloads 
upon mankind $6,000,000,000 of stocks and 
bonds in a year. He overplays the popular 
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stomach; mankind cannot get away with 

those $6,000,000,000 of stocks and bonds. 

This is strange, since more than one-half is 

water. Still, there is such a thing as too 

much water. Looking at what huge por- 

tion of those $6,000,000,000 of stocks and 
bonds which a pub- 
lic, already stuffed 
to repletion, turns 
away from, Mr. 
Morgan thought- 
fully styles it ‘‘un- 
digested securities,”’ 
and goes to Europe 
to buy things. 

At this hitch, it 
is well to say that, 
unlike Mr. Rocke- 
feller, Mr. Morgan 
never makes any 
effort to save 
money. It takes 
time to save money, 
and he’d sooner 

save his time. He 
can make more 
money that way. 
Wherefore when 
Mr. Morgan begins 
to buy things and 
spend money, he’s 
as sure to make a 
record as when he 
busies himself 
about his “ Morgan- 
izations.”” He buys 
$60,000 worth of dogs. He buys $500,000 
worth of yachts. His cigars cost him $1.25 
each and his horses $4500 each. He gives 
its weight in rubies for a seventeenth cen- 
tury folio edition of Shakespeare. He pays 
$25,000 for a Mazarin Bible, $5000 for an 
engraving, $25,000 for a rug, $30,000 for a 
bronze Hercules, $150,000 for a (fake) 
Gainsborough, $500,000 for a Raphael, 
$1,000,000 for the Fragonard-DuBarry 
panels. 

Mr. Morgan buys a London town house 
and an English country house. He already 
had a New York town house, and a not un- 
pretentious home at Highland Falls, on the 
Hudson. He combs Europe of its art treas- 
ures, and brings them to New York and 
gives them to the Art Museum, the His- 
torical Society, and the Cooper Union. Also, 
he builds museums and stocks them. He 
wants everybody to see what he has bought. 


END OF HIS 
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Napoleon would lead a conquering army in- 
to Rome, and ship its historic bric-a-brac to 
the Louvre. Mr. Morgan is an American 
Napoleon in two moves; he first conquers 
the money of Europe, and then buys her 
art treasures with the money. 

Hating the American tariff on pictures 
and bronzes and other goods artistic, Mr. 
Morgan for an object-lesson keeps $3,000,- 
ooo worth of these art gems in Europe. He 
will bring them here, he says, when Wash- 
ington abolishes the art duties. 

Mr. Morgan’s_ generosities are not 
“cribbed, cabined, and confined”? to Amer- 
ica. He gives a collection of Burns’s manu- 
scripts to the Liverpool Library, the Pan- 
American collection of gems to the Museum 
of Natural History in Paris, and then, not to 
overlook “ dear old London,” he proceeds to 
take upon himself the yearly gas bills for St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. 

Mr. Morgan is not a specialist in his 
philanthropies; when it comes to being 
benevolent he’s an all-round athlete. He 
gives a million-dollar plot for a hospital, 
and then builds and finances the hospital. 
Then he builds a washed-out section-hand 
a one-thousand-dollar cottage. They want 
to build a cathedral to St. John the Divine, 
and Mr. Morgan writes his check for half a 
million. Harvard yearns for a better medi- 
cal school, and Mr. Morgan comes to the 
rescue with a million dollars. Then he 
comes home to New York and gives a silver 
cup to a dog show, and as an afterthought 
enriches the Trades Training School to the 
tune of $500,000. 

Mr. Morgan gives $500,000 tothe Loomis 
Sanitarium, $100,000 to the Y. M. C. A., 
$50,000 to a hospital at Aix-les-Bains, 
$100,000 to the public library at Holyoke, 
Massachusetts, and finally, hearing that 
some vandal is threatening the Palisades, 
he donates $150,000 toward the protection 
of that immortal piece of scenery. Yes, 
forsooth; well may one say that Mr. Mor- 
gan is an all-round giver. His own church 
of St. George has had millions from him, 
for every conceivable purpose, from build- 
ing a parish house to feeding the parish 
poor. 

And whether he be making money or 
spending money, ‘“ Morganizing” a rail- 
way or attending a meeting of the ves- 
try of his churchy Mr. Morgan dresses like 
an agriculturist whose harvests have been 
killed by a drought. His clothes are made 
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in London; but they look as though they 
had been put on him with a pitchfork. 

In whatever aspect you take him, busi- 
ness, religious, artistic, benevolent, Mr. 
Morgan is a fashion of Buck Fanshaw. 
As said Scotty Briggs of that great man, so 
of Mr. Morgan: “When he sees anything 
that needs regulating, he don’t go round 
browsing for no vigilance committee to regu- 
late it; he just sails in and regulates it 
himself.” He hears of an old business as- 
sociate in a tight place, and sends him a 
million dollars. He finds the nation finan- 
cially up a tree, and cuts down the tree. 
Does a tempest blow in business, he puts 
on his financial oilskins and walks the 
beach. He has saved many a business life 
that otherwise the waves would have swal- 
lowed up. Ofcourse, if a ship does go down 
and anything comes ashore from the wreck, 
hetakesit. Still, he’s no beach-comber. Of 
what false lights have now and then been 
found lighted along the rock-bound coasts of 
general commerce you may be sure none was 
lighted by Mr. Morgan. 

When a fatuous Englishman challenges 
for America’s cup, Mr. Morgan builds the 
Columbia, and the fatuous Englishman 
goes home cupless. One hundred clergymen 
want to go to San Francisco to talk about 
the evils of divorce; Mr. Morgan pays the 
freight and goes with them. 

Mr. Morgan is hot of temper, impetuous, 
hates a fool, and loathes a bore. He likes 
children, and children like him. When he 
won’t have time to look at a one-hundred- 
million-dollar company, he will have time to 
look at a water-color or an old book. He’s 
married, and has four children. His wife 
was a Miss Frances Tracy; his son, J. Pier- 
pont, Jr., has charge of the London end of 
the Morgan interests. Mr. Morgan belongs 
to many clubs. His church of St. George 
makes much of him, and commissions him 
to ‘‘pass the plate.” 

This last is a good idea, for you may be 
sure Mr. Morgan does net seize on that 
silver platter and go teetering up and down 
the aisle in vain. Witness how a young gen- 
tleman, not at all religious and seldom inside 
a church, tossed a one-hundred-dollar bill 
onto that plate. 

‘It was because of old Ponty Morgan,”’ 
he explained to a friend, scandalized at his 
reckless extravagance. “Old Ponty was pass- 
ing the platter; and you bet I didn’t purpose 
letting him get away thinking I was a piker.” 
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Learmist 
By Elisabeth Ellicott Poe 


E played at loving in the olden days 
Unmeaningly, as children play with life; 
The mimic soldiers happy in their war, 
The girls are sister, sweetheart dear, and wife. 
The game of make-believe is all too true, 
Its stakes are those that age would die to share; 
The china dolls, as sweet as human babes, 
Are nursed and held with mother, tenderest care. 


“My sweetheart,” lad, you called me in those days. 
How oft we kissed in silly, childish games, 

Half shyly, yet we knew a precious joy 

When jesting playmates linked atwain our names. 
As comrades roamed the woodland dells and nooks 
And garlanded young Love with wild blown flowers 
Till, tired, we fell asleep in grotto caves, 

Amid the buds in grassy, forest bowers. 


Again we met, and mem’ry was our mentor, 

A welcome, born of still-remembered days 

Dawned in your eyes and dyed your cheeks with red, 
For lo, kind Fate had bound anew our ways. 

Once more the golden cup of blissful wine 

Was ours until, within the dregs, we found 

A bitter sprig of rosemary gathered 

For joy mint in the fairies’ magic ground. 


To-night has gloomed for us the hour of parting. 
Your eyes, how blind they are with floods of tears! 
Forgotten all the anguish, veiled by loss, 

And known all the treasure of the years. 

Our trembling lips pale with mighty longing 

For each on each, but, dear, that may not be, 
Hearts embracing break, for on the morrow 
Between our lives will surge a pathless sea. 


Men cast Love by as children throw aside 
Familiar toys to grasp the new plaything; 
Then, longing for the old, again so dear, 
Return to find that it has taken wing. 

We play at loving, heedless gather sweets, 
Neglect them and then weep to find them gall. 
Within the Cave of Death we lay them by 
Secured from ill as by a fortress wall. 
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GAIN.did Theocritus Pen- 
ney lay down his hammer, 
so that he might divert both 
hands to the mopping of his 
forehead. Mechanically he 
drew a soiled forefinger 
along the broad, perpendicu- 
lar expanse between his eye- 
brows and his faded brown 
hair, and then with a flirt of 

his wrist caused it to snap smartly against 

his thumb and middle finger. After that he 
took a red handkerchief from his hip pocket 
and completed the work. 

“Tt’s hot, all right,” he said aloud. 

Particularly was it hot in the back lot, 
where he sat astride of a tubular thing whose 
iron plates made the air quiver with their 
radiation. 

“But it'll be cool down there,” added 
Theocritus, with a friendly glance at the 
pond that lay lifeless only a little way off. 
Then he resumed the hammer, beating 
noisily and happily on the resounding 
plates. Now and again he would pause long 
enough to squint, alternately with each eye, 
at the Sea-Lion. 

She was shaping fast. It was altogether 
likely that she would be ready in a week. 
Theocritus Penney hoped so, at any rate, 
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because there was no prospect of a let-up in 
the hot spell. He longed for the inviting 
coolness of the pond, where he knew there 
were quiet and comfort and, best of all, 
vindication. He felt the need of vindication, 
especially in the eyes of Mrs. Penney. There 
was nothing optimistic or imaginative about 
Mrs. Penney. Although she admitted that 
the Sea-Lion might go down—probably 
would—she entertained no hope that it 
would come up again. Cleaving to that 
opinion, she was unable to figure how she 
would be able to keep the farm going, besides 
keeping house and taking care of five 
children. 

“Of course,” she would say bitterly, “it is 
all right for you to spend your days ham- 
merin’ on top of that thing, and crackin’ all 
our ear-drums to pieces, but it’s not diggin’ 
potatoes, nor hoein’ corn, nor educatin’ your 
children.” 

When she said anything like this Theoc- 
ritus would gaze compassionately upon his 
offspring—collectively known in the Spriggs- 
ville school as the Nickel—sigh softly, pick 
up a hoe, a shovel, or a rake, whichever was 
nearest, and work the farm. But if Mrs. 
Penney was called away to the village, 
something stronger than his own will would 
decoy him io the back lot, thrust into his 
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hand his ear-splitting hammer, and set him 
astride of the Sea-Lion, where, amid the 
waving billows of uncut hay, he would re- 
sume the building of his fortune. 

Mr. Penney was not indigenous to Spriggs- 
ville. He properly belonged in the city, 
where he made boilers for a living. The 
country got him merely because the city 
would not give his lungs a fair chance. 
Nobody knew better than Theocritus his 
shortcomings as a tiller of the soil; that is, 
nobody except his wife. She came from a 
place where people farmed. She made no 
particular objection when he built himself 
a little workshop in the barn, because she 
thought it would make him more content 
with his new lot. It was only when Theoc- 
ritus invested all the cash reserve in a load of 
second-hand sheet iron that she indicated 
her disapproval, and when Mrs. Penney 
indicated anything no explanations were re- 
quired. Sheet iron could neither be cooked, 
made into children’s clothes, nor employed 
as a fertilizer for an impoverished earth, 
however durable it might be; and in Mr. 
Penney’s investment she could see nothing 
but a harking back to the things which she 
hoped had been left behind. He was very 
meek about it all, and tended the farm for 
almost a week after the sheet iron had been 
stowed away in the barn, in a contrite effort 
to restore to the treasury that which had been 
taken from it. But all the while Theocritus 
had ideas. 

The Sea-Lion was really an afterthought. 
In the line of descent, she was a grand- 
daughter. Her original ancestor was a tur- 
bine engine, by which Theocritus planned to 
produce an untold amount of power with so 
little coal that the fuel problem was too silly 
to consider. The turbine was outwardly a 
plain cylinder, very neatly riveted. No- 
body could beat Theocritus at riveting. 
His engine was almost finished when he 
learned that nobody in Spriggsville burned 
coal, mainly because there was no coal-yard 
in the village, and that it would cost a year’s 
farming to obtain enough coal for a proper 
series of experiments. ‘Then, too, there was 
nothing in Spriggsville that needed to be run 
by a turbine, anyhow. 

So the turbine became father to a water- 
motor, and the transition, from a structural 
standpoint, was quite easy. But Spriggs- 
ville was also barren of water-power, and 
there was nothing to be hoped for from the 
lazy pond in the back lot. Mr. Penney was 
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not dismayed, because he had ideas in re- 
serve. For a few days he contemplated the 
employment of solar energy, but he soon 
acquired a distaste for that, because his wife 
was insistent that the only kind of solar 
energy that would be tolerated around the 
place was that which made things grow. 
So he was virtually forced to the building of 
the Sea-Lion. 

It was plain to him that there was an 
enormous demand for submarines. The 
United States and the world at large clamor- 
ed for them—not for the militant or de- 
fensive things that were as likely to remain 
on the bottom as come to the top, but for the 
safe, reliable, commercially economic and 
practical ones. That was the word that 
Theocritus liked—practical. Mrs. Penney 
sniffed at this clamor of the world, and set 
against it the requirements of the Penney 
family, as estimated in vegetables, cord- 
wood, and shoes for the children. 

“But don’t you see I’m going to get all 
of them things?” said Mr. Penney. 

She did not see, but nevertheless she could 
not keep the Sea-Lion from coming into 
being. Even before Theocritus took out the 
ends of his water-motor he had her named. 
Sea-lions lived out of the water, on it, and in 
it, and what more appropriate than that she 
should be built out of it, launched upon it, 
and plunged under it? He built her some- 
what after some pictures he had seen, but 
with improvements. She was not more 
than twenty feet long, and when he put 
tapering ends on her she looked like a fat, 
pointed egg. In her middle he cut a man- 
hole big enough to admit his body, and in- 
side of her he built tanks. He made a keel 
for her, so that she would ride with the 
manhole uppermost, and he manufactured 
a propeller that could be worked from the 
inside by hand-power. All these things he 
performed with much devotion and pains. 
The Penney children were highly pleased, 
too, for each one of them had the promise of 
a dip into the depths of the pond in the back 
lot, into which they had as yet been unable 
to fall without getting wet. 

Naturally, Spriggsville kept an eye on the 
progress of the Sea-Lion. A considerable 
part of it went down to the Penney farm on 
the day set for the launching and trial trip, 
where it sat on the fence, saying little and 
watching Theocritus giving his heart’s de- 
sire the final loving attentions. It was not 
until the Sea-Lion seemed reluctant to leave 
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the ways that anybody volunteered to lend 
a hand. She did not slide, as Mr. Penney 
had planned, but had to be pried into the 
pond, a tiny American flag waving bravely 
at her prow. The Nickel were the only 
persons who cheered. 

The Sea-Lion rode like a cork, yet stead- 
ily, because her keel kept her from such friv- 
olities as turning turtle. Mr. Penney could 
scarcely be blamed for a pleasant feeling of 
vanity as he shoved off in a skiff and towed 
her out to the center of the pond. The 
Spriggsville people who had assisted in the 
immersion sat on the bank and watched him 
clamber up her round side, after he had 
hitched the skiff to a ring-bolt. It looked a 
good deal like riding a barrel when Mr. 
Penney bestrode the Sea-Lion, but this ap- 
pearance was speedily dissipated when he 
slipped down through the manhole and 
stood for a moment with only his head and 
shoulders visible. He waved his hands, and 
the Nickel cheered again. Mrs. Penney 
came out of the back door of the house, but 
when she saw that the children were safe she 
disappeared again, thereby disclosing the 
extent of her interest in the matter. 

With a final wave of his hand, Mr. 
Penney sank from sight through the man- 
hole and drew the cover over his head. The 
Spriggsville people could distinctly hear him 
clamping it down, and a few shook their 
heads. Then the Sea-Lion rocked gently, 
and they knew that Mr. Penney was moving 
about in her, preparing for the descent. 





SHE HAD TO BE PRIED INTO THE POND 
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The secret of this descent he had disclosed 
to nobody except his children, who were 
really too young to appreciate it. In places 
where they had shipping it might not have 
been a secret, but Spriggsville was not mari- 
time and was, therefore, mystified. Yet it 
was all quite simple. Mr. Penney would 
simply admit water into the tanks, and 
down he would go. As she rode now, the 
propeller of the Sea-Lion was more than a 
foot above the water, but the tank-capacity 
would soon remedy that. Mr. Penney had 
built the tanks large, for he rightly estimated 
that the Sea-Lion was almost as buoyant as 
a big rubber ball, and this left very little 
room for himself and the crank which 
worked the propeller. He did not mind, 
however, being cramped for a while. 

The trickle of the water in the tanks was 
music to him. Very gently the Sea-Lion 
began to settle in the water. The Spriggs- 
ville people stood up, inversely as she went 
down. They watched her until her pro- 
peller almost touched the surface, and then 
the descending movement ceased. Pres- 
ently the brass pinwheel at the stern began 
to revolve jerkily, then more steadily and 
faster, as the navigator warmed up, but all 
the while it was exerting its power against the 
air, being quite clear of the element in which 
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Mr. Penney had intended it to work. He 
did not start the propeller until the sound of 
inflowing water had ceased, and if Spriggs- 
ville could have looked through the iron 
sides of the Sea-Lion it would have seen him 
perspiring and puffing and hopeful. 

But even Mr. Penney, despite his un- 
favorable point of view, soon became con- 
scious that the Sea-Lion was not moving 
ahead. There was a lack of resistance as he 
bent heroically to the task of grinding the 
crank. It went around so fast that he could 
hardly keep pace with it. He decided 
that it would be well to look about, 
before he ran her onto some hidden reef; 
that, of course, on the supposition that she 
might be moving ahead, after all. For the 
purpose of taking observations, he had pro- 
vided a little glass window in the coaming 
of the manhole, and now he straightened up 
and took a peep. The first thing that met 
his gaze was the placid surface of the pond, 
and then beyond it he saw the familiar land- 
scape. This was certainly odd, for what 
he really expected to see was the fauna and 
flora of his private lake. The interior of 


the Sea-Lion was stuffy, and he decided to 
get a breath of fresh air. 

There was a murmur from the bank as 
Mr. Penney’s head emerged from the man- 
hole and he looked about. First he swept 
the horizon with a disappointed glance, and 
then he craned his neck and gazed over the 
side. The Sea-Lion was still riding high 
and securely. He could see at a glance that 
she had not moved. Yet he was sure that 
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the water-tanks were full, and that puz- 
zled him. 

“Ain’t ye goin’ down?” inquired a voice 
from the bank. 

“Oh, yes,” replied Mr. Penney. 
just gettin’ my bearin’s.”’ 

Then he vanished again, and the trap- 
door slammed noisily. After an interval of 
five minutes the lid rose for a second time, 
and immediately reappeared the head of 
the navigator. 

“Got to enlarge her water-tanks,” ob- 
served Mr. Penney, addressing nobody in 
particular, yet he wondered how he was 
going to do it and still leave room for him- 
self. Silence followed for half a minute, to 
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THE NICKEL WERE THE ONLY 
PERSONS WHO CHEERED 


be broken by the voice of the eldest citizen 
of Spriggsville. 

“What you wanter enlarge,” said he, 
th’ bottom of th’ pond.” 

Mr. Penney stared at him. 
you mean?” he asked huskily. 

“You’re on th’ bottom,” said the eldest 
citizen briefly. 

Mr. Penney’s expression plainly indicated 
his doubt. 

“There ain’t more’n three foot of water 
in any part of this here pond,” added the 
voice from the bank, as its owner turned 
slowly on his heel and started up the hill to 
the road. Spriggsville followed him, grin- 
ning amiably. 

From his post in the manhole Mr. Penney 
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watched his fellow citizens trudge up the hill. 
When the last one had disappeared over the 
top of the rise, he looked over the side of the 
Sea-Lion cautiously. The water told him 
nothing, for it was brown and murky. He 
climbed out on the deck and slid off into the 
skiff, where he seized an oar and _ thrust it 
downward over the side. Half its length was 
still above the surface when the mud on the 
bottom refused to swallow any more of it. 
There was something drooping in Mr. 
Penney’s figure when he pulled out the oar, 
almost with an air of impatience, and cast 
off the skiff. Then he made a little voyage, 
crisscrossing the pond and circumnavigating 
it, and every little while plunging the oar 
downward. After half an hour he agreed 
with the eldest citizen of Spriggsville. There 
was no doubt that Mr. Penney’s pond made 
no demand for the services of a submarine. 

He rested on his oars and viewed the Sea- 
Lion, which lay perfectly still and docile, 
her flag gently waving at the prow, her 
manhole yawning to the sky, and her pro- 
peller looking very obliging but impotent 
as it glistened in the sunset. 

“There’s somethin’ useful all gone to 
pot,” observed Mr. Penney, witha sigh. “I 
certainly can’t afford to git this pond 
dredged.”’ 

He heard Mrs. Penney calling from the 
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THEN HE CRANED HIS NECK AND GAZED OVER THE SIDE 





house and rowed ashore, where the Nickel 
met him and escorted him. 

“Tf you’re all through foolin’ for the day,” 
said Mrs. Penney, “I want some potaters.” 
“Yes, Mira,” said Mr. Penney quietly. 

He dug a dozen potatoes in silence, and 
then a second dozen and a third to the 
accompaniment of a joyful whistle. Mrs. 
Penney came to the door and looked at him 
suspiciously when the whistling began, be- 
cause she knew that it did not bode any 
good. She recognized it as a symptom of 
Theocritus’s desire to get back to the work- 
shop. 
“T hope,” she said, when Theocritus 
brought in the potatoes, “that you’ve 
thrown that business to the four winds of 
heaven.” 

Mr. Penney looked at her mildly for a few 
seconds. “That’s just what I’m goin’ to 
do, Mira,” he said slowly. 

The next time a Spriggsville citizen visited 
the Penney farm he found that the Sea- 
Lion had come out of the pond. Mr. 
Penney had accomplished this difficult feat 
unaided, save by a home-made windlass, 
and now he had her high and dry. In fact, 
she hung clear of the ground, either end 
resting on a scaffolding. 

Mr. Penney was engaged in boring a hole 
in the under side and was having a breath- 


























less time of it. Mr. Bumble, his visitor, 
watched for some time before speaking, as 
if casting about for a suitable remark. 

“Too bad about that there pond,” he 
ventured, at last. 

“Best thing that ever happened,” said 
Mr. Penney cheerfully. 

“I’m glad you’re comin’ ’round to look 
at things that way,” said Mr. Bumble. 
“We don’t like to have no drownin’ cases 
‘round Spriggsville, an’ they ain’t much 
call for anythin’ besides skifts, anyhow.” 

Mr. Penney smiled mystically and 
crawled out from under 
his invention, so that he 
could converse more com- 
fortably. “Mr. Bumble,” 
he said, “I’m a fortunate 
man.” 

Mr. Bumble 
though he did 
stand. 

“The depth of that pond 
was made just for th’ pur- 
pose of keepin’ me from 
throwin’ away fame an’ for- 
tune,” added Mr. Penney. 

“Goin’ to farm now, are 
you?” said Mr. Bumble, 
who was pitiably devoid of 
imagination. 

Mr. Penney ignored the 
remark, and replied, im- 
pressively and irrelevantly, 

“Transportation, Mr. 
Bumble; transportation.” 

“What do you mean 
‘bout transportation ?” 

“Why, it’s the thing; it’s 
everything —railroads, 
steamships, wagons, horses, ox-teams, peo- 
ple’s legs. Everything’s transportation. 
Understand ?” 

Mr. Bumble looked at his legs, which for 
threescore years had transported him ac- 
ceptably, and nodded. 

“The theory of the world,” said Mr. 
Penney, sitting down on a box and em- 
phasizing his words with his forefinger, “is 
movin’ things ’round from one place to 
another. That’s what people get rich at— 
movin’ things. That’s transportation, an’ 
those that can provide it quick an’ cheap an’ 
safe are goin’ to get rich in spite of all they 
can do to prevent it. 

“T tried submarine transportation. That’s 
all right; it’s a business proposition. She 


nodded, al- 
not under- 
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was a success,” and Mr. Penney jerked his 


thumb in the direction of his craft. “No 
doubt about it, she was a success. But she 
never had no chance in this pond. An’ it’s 


a blessed good thing she didn’t, because, 
Mr. Bumble, she’s been saved by kind 
Providence for a greater field. ‘The bottom 
of that there pond fooled me, I admit. I 
didn’t have no room to do what I wanted to 
do.” 

Mr. Penney turned his gaze upward and 
pointed at the sky above him. “But there 
ain’t nothin’ can cheat me out of plenty of 
room up there,” he said, 
and he looked at Mr. 
Bumble in such a knowing 
way that that gentleman fell 
into immediate confusion. 

“T don’t know what you 
mean,” he said. 

“Aerial transportation!” 
cried Mr. Penney. 

Mr. Bumble looked at the 
Sea-Lion, then at her author, 
and then he shook his head. 
“T don’t ketch on,” he said. 

Mr. Penney arose and 
took his visitor by the arm. 
He led him around under 
the overhanging stern of 
the iron craft and pointed 
upward. 

“S-E-A B-I-R-D,” spelled 
Mr. Bumble aloud. 

“T only had to paint out 
three letters,”? said Mr. 
rx. Penney, in a pleased tone. 
rw “I was goin’ to call her Sea- 
Gull, but then by callin’ her 
Sea-Bird 1 could save the ‘i’ 
out of the other name. Besides, it made the 
name kinder more general an’ impressive. 
Does it suggest anythin’ to you, Mr. 
Bumble?” 

That gentleman shook his head stupidly. 

“Think,” said Mr. Penney. “It has a 
meanin’. Sea-lions swim in the water, don’t, 
they? Well, what do sea-birds do?” 

“They swim in it, too,” said Mr. Burble, 
brightening. 

“They fly!” shouted Mr. Penney, almost 
losing his patience. 

Mr. Bumble’s jaw dropped, and he re- 
garded Mr. Penney with serious eyes. 
“You don’t expect to fly in that there sheet- 
iron business?” he demanded, 

“T do,” said Mr. Penney calmly. 
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“Tnside of it?” 

“No; underneath it.” 

“ Hangin’ onto it?” 

Shedin’ jn a: car,” 
loftily. 

“T never seen a balloon made out of sheet 
iron,” said Mr. Bumble. “They-build ’em 
out of cloth, or paper, or somethin’ light.” 

“Ves, that is the old-fashioned way,” 
said Mr. Penney graciously. “But it ain’t 
my way.” 

“But how you goin’ to make sheet iron 
fly ?”? demanded Mr. Bumble. 

“Now that you ask, I don’t mind tellin’,” 
said Mr. Penney , sitting down on the box 
again. “There ain’t no "problem i in makin’ 
air-ships float. Gas’ll do that. The thing 
is to get speed out of ’em. If you try to 
drive these here flimsy ones more’n twenty- 
five or thirty miles an hour they’ll bust. 
Cloth won’t stand it. They just crumple 
up. Why? ’Cause of the wind resistance. 
They can’t stand bein’ pushed against the 
wind. Nowif you wanter git high speed out 
of air- ships, they got to stand wind pressure. 
Paper won’t do it; silk won’t do it. What 
you want is somethin’ that won’t cave in 
when you’re goin’ a couple of hundred 
miles an hour, or maybe a little faster. 
Hence,” and Mr. Penney poised his finger 
impressively, “iron air-ships.” 

“But you can’t git enough gas into that 
thing to lift a fly,’ expostulated Mr. Bumble. 

“A popular error,” said Mr. Penney. 
“Merely a popular error. This is right 
where my invention comes in. The reason 
you have to make them cloth balloons so big 
is to git enough gas into ’em to float. So 
much gas to so much weight. An’ the gas 
takes up a terrible lot of room. The thing 
is to git all the gas you want without takin’ 
up too much room. An’ the way to do that 
is, compress your gas.” 

Mr. Penney paused to watch the effect of 
his words, and then resumed: 

“Of course a child knows you can’t com- 
press gas into a silk bag ’thout bustin’ the 


said Mr. Penney 


bag. But you couldn’t bust that, could 
you?” And Mr. Penney hit the fat side of 


the Sea-Bird a resounding whack. 


“Yes,” he added thoughtfully, “I figure 
there’s a very large fortune in it. You see, 


it don’t cost much. No railroad tracks to 
lay, no roads to build, no channels to dredge. 
Just air, an’ plenty of it, an’ that don’t cost 
nothin’.” 

But as Mr. Bumble went off muttering, 
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Mr. Penney knew that the initial cost of the 
Sea-Bird was indeed a very serious matter, 
particularly if Mrs. Penney got an inkling 
of it. The ship herself was economical 
enough, because he intended to keep the 
propeller and the steering- and diving- 
rudders just as they were. But there was 
the gas. Spriggsville had no gas-works; 

burned kerosene and cord-wood. Mr. 
Penney had to manufacture his own gas, 
and the raw material would cost him two or 
three weeks’ labor on the farm. He order- 
ed the materials from the city without say- 
ing anything about it to his wife, and when 
they came he smuggled them into the barn. 

It took quite a while to contrive a com- 
pressor, but he finally built one out of an old 
air-pump and set about the task of filling 
the Sea-Bird with the elixir of life. It was 
a tedious and ill-smelling job, for some of the 
gas was bound to escape, no matter how 
careful he was, and it was a positively back- 
breaking task to compress it. He had to 
work by hand-power only. Every little 
while he would go all over the seams of the 
Sea-Bird with a lighted candle to make sure 
there were no leaks. 

Before he began to fill her he took the 
precaution to tie her fast to the earth, for he 
did not want her sailing out of the back lot 
until he was ready to get aboard. He passed 
stout ropes over her, fore and aft, and fas- 
tened them to deeply driven stakes. He 
planned to give the Sea-Bird a reserve sup- 
ply of buoyancy. When he started he would 
let her shoot up straight*for five or six miles, 
and then if he found the air too rarefied he 
would let out some gas and seek a more 
comfortable level. He figured that she 
would navigate best at the height of a mile 
or so, because that would give him a free 
sailing radius of several hundred miles. 
Nothing within that area stood more than a 
mile above ground, not even Bullhead 
Mountain. 

The day of the start found Spriggsville 
again at the Penney farm, watching Mr. 
Penney making the final preparations. He 
told off four assistants who were to let go 
the ropes when he gave the signal, and he 
cautioned them not to get entangled when 

the Sea-Bird shot skyw ard at the instant of 
her release. 

The frail, lattice-like car that hung from 
the underbody of Mr. Penney’s air- ‘ship 
quivered alarmingly as he took his seat in it, 
but he assured the Spriggsville folks that it 
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was quite strong enough to carry him. He 
tried the propeller and the rudder, and 
found them working perfectly. The crowd 
gathered closer as the final moment ap- 
proached. Mr. Penney’s assistants loosened 
the ropes from the stakes, each keeping a 
hitch around a peg that could be let go when 
the wordcame. The Nickel stood in a row, 
wide-eyed. 

“Are you ready?” called Mr. Penney. 

“Yep,” said the assistants in concert. 

‘‘One,’’ counted 
Mr. Penney. 

The men 
ropes braced 
feet. 

“Two!” 

You could have 
heard a feather drop. 

“THREE!” 

Mr. Penney’s four 
assistants cast loose 
their hitches and 
jumped back 
smartly. The for- 
ward rope slipped 
over the nose of 
the Sea-Bird and 
fell to the ground. 
The after one also 
slid off her rounded 
back, but it caught 
on the propeller and 
hung in a loop. The 
Sea-Bird seemed. in- 
stinctively to know 
that this was not 
right, for she did 
not move. 

Mr. Penney 
glanced over his 
shoulder and saw in 
an instant what the 
trouble was. “Cast 
shouted. “Quick!” 

A score of Spriggsville citizens jumped 
forward. Half of them seized one end of 
the rope and half laid hold of the other. 
Simultaneously they bent their backs to the 
task of releasing the Sea-Bird from bond- 
age. The rope tautened, and the Sea-Bird 
quivered. 

“Hey, there!”’ yelled Mr. Penney. 

The crowd pulled harder, and more 
people joined it. 

“No, no!” roared Mr. Penney, standing 
upinthecar. “Let go of 


at the 
their 


x 
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’ 


off that rope!” he 


PENNEY WAS ENGAGED IN BORING A 
HOLE IN THE UNDER SIDE 
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The Sea-Bird trembled violently, and 
the aeronaut was shaken back into his seat. 
There was a groaning of timbers, then 
a splintering. Spriggsville gave a final 
mighty heave, each group that held one end 
of the rope determined not to be outpulled 
by the other. 

“Stop!” 
ain’t = 

The remainder of the sentence was lost 
in a crashing of wood. The scaffolding 

under the Sea-Bird 
swayed and toppled, 
and the fat, black 
body of Mr. Penney’s 
air-ship hit the 
ground stern first. 
Her propeller bit 
deep into the soil, 
and she seemed to 
poise for an instant, 
her nose skyward, as 
if irresolutely consid- 
ering her course. 
Then she rolled over 
on her side with a 
hollow bump, rocked 
backward and_for- 
ward two or three 
times and came to 
a rest. 

They unraveled 
Mr. Penney from the 
timbers and propped 
him up against the 
side of the Sea-Bird. 
He was very white 
and shaky, but he 
did not appear to bear 
the marks of serious 
damage. Slowly he 
passed his hand 
across his forehead, 
recollect something. 
the iron body 
awakened him with a 


cried Mr. Penney. “That 


trying to 
the contact of 
Sea-Bird 


as if 
Then 
of the 
start. 

“Hey, you! Quick!” he called tremu- 
lously. “Git up on her there, some of you. 
Don’t let her git away.” 

A dozen citizens of Spriggsville swarmed 
over the Sea-Bird and sat astride of her, so 
that she might not leave the earth without 
Mr. Penney. 

“Now make fast them ropes again,” he 
ordered. 

“ Aw, what’s the use?” said a man who 
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sat amidships, dangling his legs. “They 
ain’t no gas into her.” 

“How’s that?” demanded Mr. Penney 
sharply. 

“Why, look a-here,”’ said the citizen, and 
he thrust his arm up to the shoulder into the 
manhole of the Sea-Bird. 

“TI—I couldn’t ’a’ left that open,” said 
Mr. Penney, flushing. “Seems to me I 
remember closin’ that.” 

“Don’t believe she ever had any gas into 
her,” said the citizen cheerfully, as he bent 
his nose over the manhole and _ sniffed. 
“They ain’t no smell of gas.” 

Mr. Penney fumbled for his bandanna 
and wiped his face. He tried his legs and 
found that they carried him, although some- 
what unsteadily. He viewed his fellow 
citizens with an air that indicated mild re- 
sentment. Then his eyes wandered over the 
wreck of the scaffolding and the wounded 
Sea-Bird, lying inert, and he drew a deep 
breath. Finally he gazed at the skeptical 
man who was still sniffing at the manhole. 


’ 


HE TOLD OFF FOUR 


THE ROPES WHEN HE 


ASSISTANTS WHO 


“All kinds of gas don’t smell,” said 
Mr. Penney contemptuously. “You come 
down off’n there.” 

That was as near to being angry as any- 
body ever saw the inventor of the aerial sub- 
marine. 

“There ain’t goin’ to be no ascen- 
sion to-day,” he added suggestively, “so 
I guess none of you gentlemen needs 
to wait.” 

Spriggsville remembered its dignity and 
withdrew, leaving Mr. Penney alone with 
the Sea-Bird and the Nickel. 

It was a week before even Mr. Bumble 
called around at the Penney farm. He 
discovered a surprising thing right in the 
back yard of the house. There was a great 
hole in the ground, and in it lay the Sea- 
Bird. Wer yawning manhole, its cover re- 
moved, came flush with the level of the 
ground. Mr. Penney was busy with a 
shovel, filling in around her. 

Mr. Bumble viewed the scene with a 
puzzled air for a moment and then his face 


WERE TO 
GAVE THE SIGNAL 


LET GO 
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cleared. “I’ve read ’bout them subways,” 
he began. 

Mrs. Penney stepped out of the back door 
and regarded him with displeasure. “ May- 
be you’ve read ’bout cisterns, too,” she said, 
and then she turned on her heel and dis- 
appeared. 

Mr. Penney climbed out of the excavation 
and Jed Mr. Bumble around the side of the 


SCENE WITH A PUZZLED AIR 


cistern for a while. It won’t hurt it none,” 
he said in a half-whisper. “But what you 
just said *bout subways sets me a-thinkin’. 
There’s somethin’ in that, Mr. Bumble. 
Yes, sir; I b’lieve there’s a fortune into it. 
Why, just think a minute. A subway 
running from here to ‘ 

Mr. Bumble hurriedly disengaged his 
arm. 


“T got to do a errand in th’ village,” 


house. “I’m agoin’ to let her use it for a he said. 
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By Francesca di Maria Palmer 


I pRIFTED content on a still lagoon, 

In a shallow craft that was crudely wrought, 
Till I heard one day the luring rune 

That a vagrant wind from the ocean brought; 
And never again could I slowly drift, 

And never again could I feel content, 
Till I sailed away on the currents swift, 

And learned what the song of the ocean meant. 


I’m anchored at last in a sheltered bay, 
A harbor of peace for the tempest-tossed, 
But oh, for many and many a day 
My sails have been riven, my rudder lost. 
I’d gladly creep back to the old lagoon, 
Contented at last to dream and drift, 
But I listened too long to the ocean’s rune, 
And sailed too far on its currents swift. 











HE oppressive, slave-driv- 
ing qualities of the tou- 
sled, bewhiskered, grossly 

adulated thing known as tradi- 
tion come out like a rash on 
the poor old body of the 
“amusement world” the very 
instant that the dog-days set in. 
The dog-days are so called, 
presumably, because they are 
supposed to be rough on dogs. 
They are that, in good sooth, 
my liege. Yet I have always 
insisted that the dogs in ques- 
tion form no part of the canine 
species. We—you and I and 
our ‘“‘circle’””—are the dogs, and 
it is assuredly the insults heaped 
upon us in the benign name 
of amusement that have given 
to the hot weather that sig- 
nificant, portentous title of dog- 
days. ‘Tradition works a mani- 
acal revolution in threaterdom 
as soon as the weather “‘sets in 
warm.”’ Managers who have 
liked and respected us all 
winter, and have thrown bou- 
quets at our intelligence and 
our splendid powers of appre- 
ciation, immediately jump to 
the conclusion that we have be- 
come temporarily imbecile and 
intellectually unbalanced. Proud 
“producers” who have boasted of 
their ability to cater to the cerebral 
needs of our great cities immedi- 
ately assume that the citizens have mislaid 
those needs during the warm weather. 
Strange things are taken for granted. 

New York is empty—though the streets 

seem just as crowded as ever. Nobody 

has any use for appetizing drama, or 
even for artistic musical comedy. Rational 
beings no longer exist. The irrational 
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The Summer Show 


DOES THE THEATER ASSUME THAT WE ARE IMBECILE IN SUM- 
MER? THE MIDSUMMER MADNESS OF THEATERDOM DEPRIVES 
THE AMUSEMENT-SEEKER OF RATIONAL ENTERTAINMENT 


By Alan Dale 





ones—whose presence makes 
New York empty—have to be 
humored as though they were 
violently insane. Ludicrous 
illusions are advertised and 
offered. Glaring misstatements 
are set forth as veracious facts. 
Tradition takes the whip in 
hand, and the emaciated body 
of the amusement world is 
beaten until it is black and 
blue. 

Delusion triumphs. Hallu- 
cination dominates. The pipe- 
dream flaunts itself. The the- 
aters in which we have sought 
and found temporary relaxation 
from the cares of life are closed 
with asnap and a bang. The 
managers hang signs outside 
telling us that they hope to re- 
open in September. Pitiful 
indeed is the sight of those au- 
dienceless playhouses with the 
very box-offices shut from view. 
Managers who during the winter 
proudly announce their deter- 
mination to keep open all sum- 
mer generally succumb to the 
prevailing delusion. The few 
exceptions need not be noted. 

These few exceptions suffer 
from the terrific oppression of 
tradition. 

Deluded into the belief that the 
shady playhouse, into which the sun 
never shines, is uncomfortable, sti- 
fling, and impossible, the manager drives us 
to the roof and says plausible things about 
the open air. It is called the “‘roof-garden 
season.” The roof-garden is the top of 
a theater that has been baked and _ par- 
baked and re-parbaked in the scovching 
sun all day, and that gives out its store- 
house of sun-rays during the night. 
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Driven to these “‘gardens” by the tradi- 
tion-fearing manager, crowds of luckless 
eople sit and swelter in the hallucinatory 
belief that they are enjoying the advantages 
of the ‘‘open air.” 

They are told that these resorts are 
“swept by breezes.” Each is the ‘coolest 
spot” in New York. Sometimes the 
temperature is declared to be many degrees 
below that of the street. Lovely fairy- 
stories are told about the ozone that is so 
pure in the roof-gardens. A few palms 
and plants are offered as the excuse for the 
garden. Electric lights glare in a frenzy 
of warmth. Mortals sit and sip. 

Having reached the. roof-gardens, the 
trouble begins. Tradition has arranged 
everything. Tradition has taken from 
these elevated audiences their reasoning 
faculties, their common sense, and every 
vestige of their intellectual endowment. 
The roof-garden entertainment is in a class 
by itself. In winter no manager would 
venture to offer it to an assemblage of 
idiots. In summer it is unhesitatingly 
menu’d for the delectation of those who 
but a few weeks before were sitting through 
intelligent plays and endorsing artistic 
effort. For it is not true, as tradition says, 
that New York is empty. 

The performers in the roof-gardens, if not 
freighted with talent, are happy possessors 
of the “‘open-air voice,” which is an aw- 
ful perversion of a human faculty. It is 
megaphonic, harsh, and unspeakably du- 
rable. It is possible to sing with the “‘open- 
air voice,” which has the gramophone in 
its crudest moments beaten to a finish. 
It is possible to do a good deal with the 
“open-air voice,” and that good deal, and 
a good deal more, is accomplished in the 
roof-garden. 

Ozonic vaudeville is vaudeville with 
whatever subtlety it once had removed 
surgically. Ozonic vaudeville is unmis- 
takable. It gets at you with almost primi- 
tive cruelty, and you cannot overlook it. 
It is the sort of thing that batters you on 
the nerves, and sets your teeth on edge. 
It is very bad. Tradition says noise first, 
noise second, and noise last. There we 
are, in serried array, sitting, as it were, on a 
radiator, dressed, of course, as foolish New 
Yorkers always dress in tropical weather, tak- 
ing cold drinks into our system, and trying 
to Imagine that we are enjoying ourselves. 

“Roof-garden” has a refreshing sound 
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about it. If a title could cool you, that 
of ‘‘roof-garden” would be most valuable. 
Way under the roof-garden is the shady, 
sun-free auditorium, with its comfortable 
seats and its freedom from street-noises— 
abandoned, deserted by the deluded Man- 
hattanites. The manager is afraid. He 
knows his summer by heart. ‘Tradition 
has told him exactly what he is expected 
to do, and he does it. 

The roof-garden in the daytime is a 
hades to which nobody would be permitted 
to resort. By some subtle aad inexplicable 
process it is supposed to become leafy and 
desirably grovy at night, and the vaude- 
ville people ‘‘specially engaged for the roof- 
garden season” are invited to do their 
worst. The roof-gardens look gay. They 
are brilliantly lighted. ‘They make a bold 
dash at Bohemianism. They play up to 
the delusion that in hot weather no human 
being covets rational entertainment. 

In foreign cities, where the heat is also 
intense, summer amusement-seekers are 
credited with a desire for something rest- 
ful. There are “palm-gardens” where no 
shrieking vaudeville is permitted to make 
the night hideous, but where a band of 
skilled musicians is engaged to deliver 
a program of well-selected music. Take 
the Palmen Garten in Leipzig, for instance. 
It is an exquisite resort. There are flowers 
in all hues and arrangements. There are 
fountains that tinkle. The garden is far 
from the racket and noise of the town 
(which isn’t much of a racket and noise, 
according to our ideas), and the men and 
women meet sociably, promenade, and kill 
time reposefully. 

But though we are supposed to be so 
alarmingly musical—we support two opera- 
houses all winter, don’t you know, and go 
wild over ‘“Pelléas et Mélisande” and 
“‘Louise” and all that is new—we are not 
allowed to be musical in the summer. 
Even that is taken from us. We have 
no “fashionable” garden—and any other, 
of course, would be out of the question. 
Rag-time for ours, in the dog-days. The 
Garden we approved of all winter (Miss 
Mary) is nipped from our midst even as the 
merry springtime announces itself. 

We are not allowed rational entertain- 
ment. We are not permitted to repose. 
We are not given a chance to escape 
from the obsession of Forty-second Street. 
The fetish of Lobster Square is with us 
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in the dog-days. New York is delusively 
supposed to be too “rapid” to enjoy the 
healthful quiet of a well-kept, spectacular 
garden, with a choice orchestra to supply 
classical and semi-classical music, and 
no noise! Noise is life, tradition tells our 
managers, and New York must have it. 
It has it. Where the roof-gardens are, 
escape from it is impossible. The rumpus 
of the streets in its fifty-seven varieties is 
blended with the rumpus of the entertain- 
ment. It is all din and rampage in the 
steaming heat. It is noise for the eyes, 
noise for the nose, noise for the ears. 
The delusion of summer entertainment 
is absurdly widespread. Managers hold 
to this delusion, even though they must 
recognize it as such. There is surely no 
foundation for the belief that we are less 
intelligent in summer than we are in winter. 
Why should the thermometer rob us of our 
brains? If we may perhaps prefer—I say 


perhaps—to patronize lighter entertain- 
ment in the warm than in the cold weather, 
there is no warrant for the decision that 
it must be imbecile, vulgar, and crude. 
The inside of a theater is not as sun-baked 
Why shouldn’t we sit inside 


as its roof. 
an artistic theater, in the warm weather, 
and enjoy a well-acted comedy, or a 
“thoughtful” drama? We can think in the 
New York summer. We can, and we do. 
Some of us think things that are unfit for 
publication, as we stew on the roof and 
listen to Tottie Coughdrop making holes 
in the atmosphere with the gimlet of her 
“open-air voice.” She is such a merry 
young thing, and so noisy! 

It is to the nerves that rational summer 
entertainments should be directed. The 
idea that New Yorkers, in the warm weather, 
must be stunned into relaxation is false. 
Thestrain of intense heat irritates the nerves. 
The New Yorker is fractious and cross. 
He wants to be soothed and cajoled—even 
if he is not aware of that fact. Managers 
soothe him by setting him on a radiator, 
and cajole him by doses of blatant rag- 
time. They put a few palms in front of 

him, and tell him he is in a garden, 
and they let the noises of the 
city play around him while they 
insist that he is “‘ breeze-swept.” 


The Summer Show 


For him there is nothing but the uncouth 
and the barbaric—the reflection of Lobster 
Square, in all its vulgarity. 

It is always amusing to read of the 
“preparations” that managers are making 
for the approaching summer. That hard 
taskmaster, tradition (as tyrannical as 
any trust), is never mentioned in these 
announcements. But we know from long 
experience that tradition will never be 
slighted. It never is. The lights blink in 
one roof-garden, and there is the good old 
“roof-garden show.” They blink in an- 
other, and behold! it is the same, with 
perhaps the very latest thing in noises, 
Gradually the whole series of summer 
shows starts into life, and midsummer 
madness has set in. Nearly everything 
else has shut up tight. The actors rest, 
the managers rest, the theater hands rest. 
Everything rests except the audiences. 
For them there is not the slightest sign 
of repose. Repose should be the feature 
of warm-weather relaxation—nerveless re- 
pose. This does not necessarily infer 
brainlessness. People with brains cannot 
cast aside their endowment merely because 
the weather-clerk says that it is ninety-six 
degrees in the shade. The brain is still 
active. It needs to be cared for. It may 
hanker for a problem play, or cry for a 
presentation of “Hamlet” or “The Mer- 
chant of Venice.” It may not desire any- 
thing very naughty or abstruse, but there 
is no reason to suppose that it is crazy for 
the piffle that it would reject in winter. 
It has not undergone any very conspicuous 
change. It is still the dominant faculty in 
the physical make-up. 

Why should we turn and rend the drama 
in midsummer, and afford tradition the 
chance to get in its iron-clad belief that 
we have suddenly gone “balmy”? We do 
not get “vaudeville novels” in summer. 
Literature doesn’t busy. itself with shriek- 
ing Tottie Coughdrops. We read the same 
books in summer that we read in winter 
—and more of them. That, in_ itself, 
would prove that our brains have not 
melted away from us. Why should 
it be the theater, of which we 
prate so much, that assumes a 
summer lunacy for us? 
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LILLIAN ALBERTSON AND SCENE FROM THE LATEST THEATRICAL ‘“ FIND,” 
* PAID IN FULL” 
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FRITZI SCHEFF, WHO HAS PLAYED IN THE CHARMING COMIC OPERA, 
MLLE. MODISTE,” MORE THAN SEVEN HUNDRED TIMES 
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ETHEL BARRYMORE AND SCENE FROM HER LATEST 
PRODUCTION, ‘‘HER SISTER” 





AS THOUGH HIS EYESIGHT WERE AT FAULT, HE SHADED HIS EYES FOR A MOMENT 
WITH HIS HAND, AND LOOKED FIXEDLY AT THE MAN WHOM 
HE HAD COME TO SEE 


(Passers-By") 
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Passers-By 
By Anthony Partridge 


Illustrated by Will Foster 


HERE was nothing par- 
ticularly inviting about the 
dark, stone-flagged passage, 
nothing which could possibly 
suggest a happy hunting- 
ground for the _ itinerant 
seeker after charity. Yet 
the little cavalcade passing 
wearily along the Strand 
welcomed it as at least a 


temporary refuge from the constant ad- 
monitions of a very vigilant police. A 
word and a glance were all that passed 
between the girl and the atom of deform- 
ity who wheeled the small piano. 


They 
crossed the sidewalk, and made their way 
down the inhospitable-looking _ passage. 
It led by a somewhat devious route to the 
Embankment, but at the present moment 
passers-by were few. On the left-hand 
side were a couple of shops, dirty, ill- 
cared for, improvident. On the right, a 
blank wall. In front, a small section of a 
great hotel. About halfway down was a 
gas-lamp, burning with a dim, uncertain 
luster, feebly reflected through the dirt- 
encrusted glass. The place had an un- 
attractive and deserted air. Nevertheless 
the man who had been wheeling the piano 
brought it to a standstill there, with a 
little gasp of relief. The girl stood by 
his side, and for a moment buried her face 
upon her folded arms, leaning upon the 
top of the instrument. With a prodigious 
yawn a small monkey, who had been asleep 
in a basket, awoke and shook himself. 
He looked around with an air of plaintive 
disgust, and would have settled himself 
down to sleep again but for a pat from his 
master. 

“Sit up, Chicot,” the man ordered. 
“It's a poor place, but God knows where 
one may rest in this city. What do you 
say, Christine? Is it worth while?” 


The girl looked up and down the 
dark passage. Two boys passed, whistling, 
without a glance at them. A_ beggar- 
woman selling matches was the only other 
person in sight. Nevertheless she pro- 
duced a roll of music and glanced through it. 

“JT will sing,” she said. “I must. 
Some fool may pass this way. Who can 
tell?” 

The man at the piano, deformed; with 
the long, worn face of a man and the mis- 
shapen body of a youth, drew in a little 
breath which sounded like a hiss, as his 
fingers wandered over the keys. 

“Who can tell?” he muttered, in a 
voice which sounded singularly deep for 
such a small creature. ‘‘Who can tell, 
after all? It may be even here that the 
great adventure should come.” : 

She turned her back a little upon him, 
and as he struck the notes she began to 
sing a familiar ballad. She sang to the 
bare walls, to the deserted shops, to the 
rain-soaked flagstones. Chance seemed 
suddenly to have diverted into other 
thoroughfares even the insignificant stream 
of people that sometimes filtered through 
the little passage. Only the monkey 
listened, listened with his head a little on 
one side, and an air of intense, plaintive 
interest. When she had finished there 
was a dead silence. Not a soul was in 
sight. 

No remark passed between the two. 
The woman pushed her hat a little farther 
back as she bent once more over the music, 
and one saw something of her face by 
the light of that ill-looking gas-lamp. She 
was dark, and whatever good looks might 
have been hers under normal conditions 
were temporarily, at any rate, unrecog- 
nizable, owing to the ill-kept hair which 
came low over her forehead, and the bitter, 
sullen lines of her mouth. She drew an- 
other song from the shabby portfolio, 
and once more she sang. 
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A messenger-boy, passing through, lin- 
gered for a moment. A woman with a 
basket of apples propped it up against the 
wall, and gave herself a second’s rest, 
hurrying on, though, when she saw the 
monkey fingering the little tray that hung 
from a cord round his neck. Once more 
the girl finished her song, and as its echoes 
died away she swept the passage from end 
to end with her sullen, angry eyes. There 
was no one in sight. She leaned back 
against the wall. 

Up on the fifth floor of the great hotel, 
a narrow section of which fronted the 
passage, a man suddenly pushed open a 
window and looked down. He saw the 
rain-soaked pavements, and turned back 
to the valet who was putting out his clothes. 

“It’s a wet night, Fred,” he remarked. 
“ll have my thicker patent shoes, and 
my opera-hat.” 

He was on the point of leaving the window 
when his eyes chanced to fall upon the little 
group below. He eyed them at first 
carelessly enough, and then, as he con- 
tinued to look, a startling change took 
place in his face. He leaned forward 
out of the wide-opened window. His lips 
were parted, his eyes almost distended. 
He was like a man who looks upon some 
impossible vision, a man who is driven 
to doubt even the evidence of his senses. 
Intensely, with a rapt air of complete ob- 
session, he stood there, perfectly rigid, 
gazing at that little cavalcade. He looked 
at the man, sitting before the crazy instru- 
ment, his head bowed, the rain beating 
upon his threadbare coat. He looked at 
the girl, leaning back against the wall, 
motionless as a statue, and yet with that 
touch of hopelessness about her face which 
was written large in the features of her 
companion. He looked at the monkey, 
who stood with a pitiful air of his own, 
shaking the little tray, and gazing up and 
down the empty passage. He looked at 
them all fiercely, incredulously, and then 
an exclamation broke from his lips. 

“The girl, the hunchback, and the 
monkey!” he exclaimed softly. ‘In Lon- 
don, of all places!” 

He turned abruptly back into the room, 
and without a word of explanation to the 
valet hurried out into the corridor and rang 
the bell for the elevator. In a moment 


or two he was in the passage, and with a 
whispered breath of relief he saw that 
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the little cavalcade was still there. He 
had caught up a hat as he left the room, 
and to give himself more the appearance 
of a casual passer-by he lit a cigarette 
with trembling fingers, and strolled along 
the passage. As he came, the monkey, 
the man, and the girl turned their heads. 
The girl, with something like a despairing 
shrug of the shoulders, began another 
song. The man commenced to play. 
Even the monkey seemed to eye this new- 
comer hungrily. He walked steadily on, 
but as he was in the act of passing, he 
paused, as though aware for the first time 
of the girl and her song. He went on a few 
paces and paused again. Finally he took 
up a position a few yards away, and estab- 
lished himself as an audience. His com- 
ing seemed to bring better fortune to 
the little group. Several other passers-by 
formed a broken semicircle. The girl sang 
to them in a hard, unsympathetic voice, 
flawless as to her notes, but with an in- 
different intonation, as though the words 
were flung from her lips against her will. 
When she had finished, the monkey was 
on his hind legs before the little gathering 
of listeners. A few pennies rattled in his 
tin tray. He paused in front of the man 
who had descended so suddenly from his 
room. Gilbert Hannaway thrust his hands 
into his trousers pockets, only to withdraw 
them with a little exclamation of annoy- 
ance. He drew a step nearer to the girl. 

“T am very sorry,” he said. “I wished 
to give you something for your song, but 
I have left my money in my room. It is 
only a short distance off. If you will wait 
here for a few moments it will give me very 
great pleasure to offer you something per- 
haps a little better worth having than these.” 

He touched the pennies in the tin tray, 
and looked up at the girl. Her dark eyes 
searched his face for a moment doubtfully. 

“Thank you,” she said, “it doesn’t 
seem much use stopping here. Perhaps 
you'll give us something next time.” 

“No,” he said. “I wish to give you 
something now. Meanwhile, will you sing 
one more song?” 

A faint surprise, not unmingled with sus- 
picion, gleamed in the girl’s dark eyes. 
“Why do you want to hear me sing?” she 
asked. “My voice ‘is impossible. You 
know that.” 

“T do not think so,” he answered gently. 
“If you wiil sing one more song, I should 
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like to listen. Then I will go to my rooms, 
and I think that I can satisfy you both.” 

She looked at him steadfastly. ‘Where 
are your rooms?” she asked. 

‘Close here,” he answered evasively. 

She pointed up to the window’ out of 
which he had leaned. 

“Was it you,” she asked, “who looked 
down at us from there?” 

He hesitated for a moment, but denial 
seemed scarcely worth while. 

“Tt was I,” he admitted. “I was just 
going to change my clothes. That is why 
] have no money in my pocket.” 

“Why did you come down?” she asked. 

“TI wished to hear you sing,” he an- 
swered. 

The shadow of a new emotion was in 
her face. She was afraid. All the time 
the man by her side was listening with half- 
closed eyes. 

“Was it that only?” she asked. 
you no other reason?” 

The man was called upon to make a 
decision, and he felt himself unequal to it. 
They were alone in the passage now, for the 
other loiterers had passed on. The de- 
formed man, from his seat in front of the 
piano, the monkey, and the girl were all 
looking at him. And Gilbert Hannaway, 
because he was honest, spoke the truth. 

“No,” he said. ‘I had another reason.” 

A word, or was it only a glance, flashed 
from the girl to the man. He rose to 
his feet. His seat disappeared. Chicot 
jumped into his basket. With a slight 
gesture of stiffness the huncaback once 
more took hold of the handles of the barrow 
on which his crazy instrument was placed. 
The girl turned to join him. 

“We do not want your money,’ 
“Please go away.” 

Gilbert Hannaway planted himself ob- 
stinately before her. 

“Look here,” he said, “you must not 
send me away like this. I have been 
searching for you for years.” 

“Absurd!” she declared. 
even know who we are.” 

“T do not know your names,” he an- 
swered. “They do not concern me. And 
yet I have searched in many places for a 
hunchback who played the piano, a girl 
with black hair who sang, and a monkey. 
Send your thoughts backward a little way. 
Do you remember the afternoon when you 
sang in the Place Madeleine?” 


“Had 


’ she said. 


“Vou do not 


Only the girl’s eyes moved, but it was 
enough. Her companion quietly relin- 
quished the handies of his strange little 
vehicle. He took a step backward. The 
newcomer saw nothing. His eyes were 
fixed upon the girl. 

“T have a question to ask you,” he re- 
peated, ‘“‘and I think you know what it is.” 

Then the world spun round with him. 
The little dark passage began to wobble 
up and down. The thunder of the sea 
was in his ears, the girl’s face mocked him. 
Then there was darkness. - 


When he came to he was sitting with 
his back against the wall, the center of a 
little group of idlers. A policeman stood 
by his side, and another, who had been 
performing first-aid work, was on his 
knees. 

“Feeling better, sir?” the policeman 
asked. 

Hannaway raised his hand to his head. 

““T wouldn’t touch it, sir,” the man said. 
“You have a nasty scalp wound. How 
did it happen?” 

Hannaway, still dazed, looked around 
him. There was no sign of the hunchback 
or the monkey or the girl. . He drew a little 
breath and collected his thoughts. “The 
pavement is slippery,” he said. “I was 
hurrying, and I fell. My name is Gilbert 
Hannaway, and: I live in the hotel there. 
If you will give me your arm, I think I can 
get back to my rooms.” 

He staggered up. With a policeman on 
either side of him, he made his way slowly 
back into the hotel from which he had 
issued a few minutes before. 


II 


OvuT once more into the Strand, un- 
noticed, unsuspected, the little cavalcade 
wound its way. The man, bent almost 
double, so that his deformity was even 
exaggerated, pushed his barrow and forged 
ahead at a speed which was almost in- 
credible. The girl walked by his side with 
swift, even footsteps, and with downcast 
head. The monkey slept. 

Once the man paused, but the girl shook 
her head. 

“Not again to-night,” she said. ‘We 
may as well starve at home as in jail. You 
strike too hard.” 

“Tt was the wrong man?” he muttered. 
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“Tt was the wrong man,” she assented, 


in dull, lifeless tones. ‘‘ You know that.” 

Down the Savoy hill, along the Embank- 
ment, and across Waterloo Bridge they 
made their unhesitating way. Near the 
farther end, the girl for the first time paused. 
She turned around and looked across the 
river, inky black, to the long sweep of lights 
which bordered the Embankment. She 
looked beyond, to where the two great hotels 
seemed to vie with each other in a blaze 
of light, reflected far across the gloomy 
waters. Farther still, to where the Houses 
of Parliament shone with a somewhat sub- 
dued glory. Across the sky beyond hung 
the golden haze of a million lights, the re- 
flection from the great seething heart of 
London caught up and mirrored in the 
clouds. She looked at it steadfastly, with a 
scowl upon her sullen face. 

“So this is London!” 
“T wish—oh! I wish 2 

Her companion dropped the handles of 
the barrow with a little sigh of weariness. 
He was glad of the moment’s rest. ‘You 
wish?” he murmured. ‘Go on!” 

She raised her arms with an impulsive 
gesture. Her face was suddenly illuminated 
with a bitter transfiguring light. ‘‘I wish 
I were a prophetess from behind the ages,” 
she cried. “I wish I could call down fire 
and brimstone upon every street and house 
whose lights go flaring up to the sky. 
They are not men and women any longer, 
these people who walk the streets, who 
jostle us from the sidewalk. They are 
beasts! They have the mark of the beast 
upon their foreheads. They throw their 
pennies with a curse. They hunt for 
pleasure like wolves. Not one smile, not 
one, have I seen to-day!” 

The man, too, looked up at the reddened 
sky. “And yet,” he muttered, ‘“some- 
where underneath there lies fortune— 
fortune for you, Christine. Gold, rest, lux- 
ury,” he added, glancing at her stealthily. 

“And for you, too, Ambrose,” said the 
girl, with a faint softening of her tone. 

He picked up the handles of his barrow, 
avoiding her gaze. “Perhaps,” he mut- 
tered. ‘ Perhaps.” 

They continued their pilgrimage, the 
end was not far off. The man turned up 
a passage with the piano. The girl en- 
tered a small shop and made some humble 
purchases. They met, a few minutes later, 
in the stuffy hall of a neglected, smoke- 


she muttered. 
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begrimed house, in the middle of a row 
of similar buildings. Silently they made 
their way into a back sitting-room. The 
floor was bare of any carpet, the paper hung 
down in strips from the walls, the wooden 
mantelpiece knew no ornaments. The ta- 
ble in the middle of the room was covered 
with a sheet of hard oilskin, stained in 
many places. The two cane chairs were 
of odd design. One had only three legs; 
the other, a hole in the middle, where the 
cane had worn away. The only sound 
article of furniture was a horsehair sofa, 
and of this the springs were almost visible. 
The girl threw herself upon it with a little 
sob. 

The man watched her for several mo- 
ments, apparently unmoved. In the room 
his deformity seemed more apparent. He 
was less than five feet high, and his head 
and features were large for a full-grown 
man’s. His face had gone unshaven for 
so long that his expression was almost un- 
recognizable. Yet his eyes seemed soft 
as he watched the girl, shaking all over 
now with her sudden storm of grief. Her 
hat, with its poor little cluster of flowers, 
had fallen to the floor; her black hair was 
streaming over her face, pressed hard into 
the round unsympathetic pillow. Chicot 
jumped upon the man’s shoulder as he 
stood and watched; the man caressed 
him with gentle touch. The girl he left 
alone. 

Presently Ambrose abandoned his watch 
and commenced to busy himself about 
the room. He lighted an oil-stove, opened 
the parcel which the girl had been carrying, 
and placed its contents in a small frying- 
pan. From a deal cupboard he produced 
a tablecloth and some articles of crockery, 
every one of which he carefully rubbed 
over with a cloth. Then he slipped out 
of the room for a minute, and returned 
with a small bottle of red wine and a bunch 
of violets, which he arranged in the middle 
of the table. When all was ready he 
touched the girl on the shoulder. 

“Christine,” he said softly, “there is 
supper ready.” 

“T will not eat,” she answered sullenly. 
“Tt is a pigsty, this place.” 

Nevertheless she sat up, and for a mo- 
ment her face softened when she saw the 
preparations which he had made. She 
seated herself ungraciously at the table. 

“Wine!” she protested. ‘It is ridiculous! 
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To-morrow we shall starve for this. Give 
me some, please. I am shivering.” 

He filled her glass. ‘‘ You should take off 
your wet jacket,” he urged. 

“T cannot,” she answered bitterly. “TI 
threw away my last blouse yesterday. 
There is nothing on my arms underneath, 
and they are cold.” 

A spasm crossed his face. 
go on like this,” he muttered. 
morrow I shall steal.” 

She shook her head. 
here,” she said gloomily. , The police 
are everywhere. Ambrose,” she added, 
looking across at him aan “do you 
think that you hurt him very much this 
evening?” 

Ambrose shook his head. “He was 
only stunned,” he answered. “He will 
recover quickly. I saw his face as I struck. 
I think, Christine, that there will be trouble. 
He will search again for us.” 

She shivered a little. “I am afraid,” 
she muttered. ‘‘Give me some more wine, 
Ambrose. It warms my blood.” 

Obediently he filled her glass. 
was as yet untouched. 

“Tt is—the other one we want,”’ she con- 
tinued, dropping her voice a little. ‘Think 
what he owes us, Ambrose. He is free, 
and he is rich. I hate him—I hated him 
from the first; but he shall pay for it. 
All this time he has hidden, and we have 
starved. Think of it, Ambrose, think of it!’ 

The hunchback moved in his chair un- 
easily. ‘‘We shall never find him,” he 
muttered. “With four million francs, a 
man can live like a prince anywhere—even 
in the far corners of the world. Think of 
the countries which we can never visit, 
South America, the United States, Brazil, 
Chile, Peru! Our search is a mad thing.” 

“T do not believe,” she said, ‘‘that he is 
in any of those places. Ambrose, is Lon- 
don a very large city?” 

“The largest in the world,” he answered. 
“One man in it is lost like a berry upon the 
hedges. One may seek for a lifetime in 
vain—and meantime one starves.” 

She shook her head. Her expression 
was sullen but determined. ‘I will find 
him,” she declared. “I will seek and 
seek until the day comes when I see him 
standing before me.” 

“And then?” Ambrose asked softly. 

She leaned back in her chair, and looked 
up at the ceiling through half-closed eyes. 


“We cannot 
“To- 


“Tt is not easy 


His own 
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“And then,” 
venture! It 


99 


come. 


she repeated, “the great ad- 
must come then! It shall 


Gilbert Hannaway spent his evening in 
bed, his head bandaged and still painful. 
Toward midnight, he awoke from a long 
doze and rang for a drink. He was young 
and strong, and already he was beginning 
to feel himself again. When the waiter 
had left the room he lifted the receiver 
from the telephone which stood by the side 
of his bed. 

“T want the residence of the Marquis 
of Ellingham,” he said. ‘It is in Caven- 
dish Square, I believe.” 

In a moment the bell tinkled. He took 
the receiver once more in his hand. 

“This is Lord Ellingham’s house,” a 
quiet voice said. ‘‘What do you want?” 

“T want to speak to Lord Ellingham,” 
Gilbert Hannaway answered. 

“Who are you?” was the reply. “I 
am Lord Ellingham’s secretary. I can 
give him any message.” 

‘“‘T must speak to him personally,” 
Hannaway. ‘He would 
if I told you my name. 
important one. 

There was silence fora moment. Hanna- 
way heard the sound of voices at the other 
end. Then some one else spoke, briefly, 
imperatively. 

“T am Lord Ellingham. 
want?” 

“To give your lordship some valuable 
information,” Hannaway said. “Listen!” 

““Who are you?” the voice at the other 
end asked. 

“Tt does not matter,” Hannaway an- 
swered. ‘Listen while I tell you what I 
saw this evening, in London, within a 
mile of Cavendish Square. I saw a dark- 
haired girl singing in the streets—a dark- 
haired girl, a hunchback, and a monkey!” 

Hannaway heard the receiver at the 
other end go clattering down. There was 
silence for some moments. Then a voice 
again, the same voice, but it seemed to 
come from a long way off. 

‘Who are you?” it demanded. 
God’s sake, tell me who you are!” 

“An unknown friend, or enemy, which- 
ever you like,”” Hannaway answered. “I 
have no more to say.” 

“Stop!” the voice insisted. 
know e 


said 
not understand 
The matter is an 


What do you 


”? 


“For 


“T must 
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Hannaway laid down the receiver, dis- 
connecting it with the instrument. Then 
he turned over on his side. ‘‘In London!” 
he muttered softly ‘to himself. ‘‘What 
will come of it, 1 wonder? Lord, how my 
head aches!” 

Nevertheless he closed his eyes and slept 
—slept better by far than the great states- 
man with whom he had been talking. 


III 


In what corner of that squalid lodging- 
house Ambrose Drake slept no one save 
he and Chicot knew. At seven o’clock 
the next morning he appeared from some- 
where underground, and with a little pack- 
age under his arm turned breakfastless 
into the street. Half an hour later he was 
selling matches under one of the arches 
of London Bridge. For some time the 
stream of people was constant, and the 
pennies he: received were fairly frequent. 
When the passers-by began to thin he left 
his place, and crossing the street, bought 
a cup of coffee and a roll at the stall upon 
which his hungry eyes had been fixed for 
some time.- Afterward he walked back 
to the lodging-house, and turned into the 
little sitting-room where he and his com- 
panion had sat the night before. With the 
air of one used to such duties, he lighted 
the stove, made coffee in a scrupulously 
clean pot, and arranged it, with the rolls 
and butter which he had bought on his 
homeward way, on a tray. Then he went 
to the door and called out, and presently a 
small child, ill dressed and ragged, came 
into the room. Ambrose pointed to the 
tray. 

“Take it up carefully,” he said. ‘See 
that you do not spill the coffee. Tell the 
young lady that it is wet, and that she had 
better rest. Say that I am gone out for 
an hour—perhaps longer.” 

The child took up the tray, and carried 
it up the bare stairs. Once more Drake 
left the house. This time he turned north- 
ward, crossed the bridge, made an inquiry 
of a policeman whom he approached with 
some hesitation, and followed the directions 
given. In a few minutes he found himself 
inside a large public library. The assistant 
behind the desk handed him the book he 
asked for, with a smile. He took it to a 
table in the reference room, and began his 
search. In less than five minutes he had 
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found what he wanted. He drew a little 
breath between his teeth. There it was, 
easy to read, easy to understand—“ Francis 
William George Cuthbertson Ellingham, 
Sixth Marquis.” He passed rapidly over 
the titles and honors set forth in nearly 
half a page of black type. He took no 
interest in the country-seats or pursuits 
of the man whose pedigree was here 
blazoned out. The town address, 11 
Cavendish Square—that was what he 
wanted. 

He closed the book, returned it over the 
desk to the young man, who looked at him 
once more with a faintly curious smile, and 
walked out into the street. Presently he 
found himself standing upon the door-step 
of an imposing mansion, and enduring 
the surprised stare of a very dignified 
person in plain black clothes. 

“His lordship is at home,” the man 
admitted, ‘‘but he is not up. In any case, 
he sees no one without an appointment. ”’ 

The man would have closed the door, 
but Drake’s foot was in the way. “His 
lordship will see me,” he said. ‘‘Let me 
speak to his secretary, or some one by whom 
I can send a message.” 

A young man, smooth shaven, well 
dressed, came strolling down the hall, 
evidently on his way to the street. He 
looked with surprise at the queer little 
object who was standing just inside the 
door. 

“Who is this, Graves?” he asked. 

“A person inquiring for his lordship, 
sir,” the servant answered. ‘‘I was just 
closing the door.” 

“You had better tell me what you want,” 
said the young man, addressing Drake. 
“T am the Marquis of Ellingham’s secre- 
tary.” 

‘““My business is with the marquis him- 
self,”” Drake answered, with something in 
his tone which was almost a snarl. . ‘‘ Look 
at me. Look at me well. Now go and 
tell your master that the person whom you 
can describe is here to see him. Don’t 
flatter me. Tell him what I am like.” 

The young. man was on the point of 
making a curt reply. Suddenly he paused. 
He remembered how, the night before, he 
had seen the telephone slip from the nervous 
fingers of the marquis and his face sud- 
denly grow white as though with fear. 
He wondered for a moment if the coming 
of this strange individual had anything 
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to do with that mysterious message. He 
turned on his heel. 

“Keep this person here for a few minutes, 
Graves,” he said. ‘“‘I will go up and see 
his lordship.” 

The marquis, who by reason of a long 
residence abroad had acquired Continental 
habits, was sitting half dressed in a sitting- 
room leading out from his sleeping-apart- 
ments. On the round table by his side 
were a light but daintily arranged breakfast 
tray, a bowl of flowers, and a pile of letters 
He looked up as the young man entered. 

“Not gone yet, then, Penton?” he asked. 

“T am just leaving, sir,” the young man 
answered. “There is a very strange 
person down in the hall, who insists upon 
seeing you. He would not give a name, 
and he wished me to describe him to you. 
I am afraid I ought not to have troubled 
you, but he is such a queer little object, 
and he seemed so much in earnest.” 

The marquis sat quite still in his chair, 
and his eyes remained fixed on the young 
man, who stood, hat in hand, upon the 
threshold. His face seemed suddenly to 
have become almost rigid, expressionless 
and yet there was something in the set, 
helpless gaze which spoke of fear. The 
young man noticed that the long white 
fingers which held the newspaper were 
shaking. He came a step farther into the 
room and closed the door. 

‘Shall I see this person for you, sir?” 
he asked slowly. ‘He is not exactly a 
pleasant-looking individual.” 

The marquis found his voice, and with 
it regained some of his self-possession. 
“So I should imagine,” he said, “from 
your description. I think I know what he 
wants. I will see him myself. You can 
bring him up here, and then go on to the 
city.” 

The young man withdrew. As_ he 
descended the stairs, a frown darkened his 
good-humored features. He was fond of 
the man whom he had served for the last 
three years, and he recognized surely enough 
the coming of tragedy in those pale, some- 
what worn features. What it meant he 
could not tell. He had no clue whatsoever, 
yet he did his errand with marked un- 
willingness. 

‘_ “The marquis will see you,” he said to 
Drake. “You can follow me_ up-stairs 
to his room.” 

Drake showed no sign of exultation. 
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Never once did he look around him, al- 
though his surroundings must have seemed 
in strange contrast with the wretched little 
lodging-house from which he had come. 
He was heedless of the rich carpet pressed 
by his muddy, gaping boots. He passed 
without a glance the famous pictures which 
hung upon the walls, the many evidences of 
wealth and luxury with which he was sur- 
rounded. 

They reached the door of the marquis’s 
room. His guide opened it and ushered 
him in. 

‘This is the person who wished to see 
you, sir,” he said. 

The marquis folded up his newspaper and 
nodded. ‘You may go, Penton,” he said. 
“Remember that I expect you back before 
eleven.” 

The door closed behind the young man. 
The visitor came, unbidden, a little farther 
into the room. As though his eyesight 
were at fault, he shaded -his eyes for a 
moment with his hand, and looked fixedly 
at the man whom he had come to see. 
The marquis pointed to a chair. 

“Sit down, if you like,” he said. 

“T prefer to stand,”” Drake answered. 

“As you will,” was the quiet reply. 
“Tell me, in as few words as you can, 
exactly what you want of me.” 


IV 


A RAY of winter sunshine came stealing 
through the high windows of the room, 
glancing for a moment upon the faces of 
the two men, faces as far removed from any 
likeness to or kinship with each other as the 
poles of life themselves. Drake was dressed 
in the shabbiest of blue-serge suits, a suit 
made for a boy, short in the arm, high in the 
neck, mud-stained. and shiny with wear. 
His boots had holes in them. His low 
collar and scrap of tie were negligible 
things. His face was of a length out of 
proportion to his size; the chin, stubbly; 
the complexion, pallid and bearing traces 
of his daily privations. Only his eyes were 
soft, of a gray which deepened sometimes 
almost into blue. At this moment, how- 
ever, they were overcast with a heavy 
frown, which seemed to gather in intensity 
as the seconds of silence passed. 

The man before whom he stood had 
presence enough, and had borne himself 
bravely on many great occasions, but at 
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that moment he seemed in some way to 
have collapsed. No sense of his stature 
remained. His limbs were drawn closely 
together, his shoulders had acquired a new 
stoop, his head was thrust a little forward, 
as though he were forced against “his will 
to return the earnest gaze of his visitor. 
The marquis was forty-six years old, and 
called himself a young man. He had 
health enough, and courage and good looks, 
but at this moment all three seemed to 
have deserted him. The cords of life had 
suddenly slackened. He was face to face 
with horrible things, and the nerve which 
should have set him with feet firmly planted 
upon the ground to face the crisis was 
gone. 

“It has been a long search,” Drake 
said. 

“Since it is at an end, then,” the marquis 
answered, “‘what would you have of me? 
Up to a certain point,” he added, in a low, 
uneasy tone, “I am in your hands. Do 
you see, I attempt no evasions. I say that I 
am in your hands. Go on.” 

Drake laughed, a little bitterly. It was 
not a pleasant sound, that laugh, It 
seemed to come from somewhere at the 
back of his throat, and it left his features 
unmoved. 

“Milord has lost his courage,” he 
muttered. ‘Why don’t you have me thrown 
into the gutter?” 

“Because,” the marquis answered, ‘“‘ your 
snarl would reach me from there. Is the 
—I mean is she—are you alone?” he asked, 
with a sudden break in his voice. 

Drake shook his head. “We are all 
here,” he answered, “she and I and 
Chicot.” 

The marquis shivered a little. ‘Yes, I 
remember,” he said, half to himself. 
“You, with your tattered brown overcoat, 
that cursed animal, and the girl. You 
have been looking for me, I suppose ?”’ 

‘Half over the world,’’ Drake answered. 
“Up and down the streets and along the 
byways of more cities than I should care to 
name. We have watched the boulevards, 
the restaurants, the clubs of Paris. We 
have watched the crowds go by in all the 
great thoroughfares where one might hope 
to find a man such as you. It is four years 
since we started on the search.” 

“And now?” the marquis asked. 

‘“‘And now,” Drake answered, ‘‘I have 
come to warn you. We shall be here in 
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this city for months. Get you gone out of it. 
You will be wiser.” 

The marquis looked startled for a mo- 
ment. Then he leaned forward, with the 
air of one who does not understand. Sud- 
denly his expression gave way to one of 
positive terror. ‘‘You don’t mean,” he 
faltered, ‘‘that you have already, without 
coming to see me - 

“No,” Drake interrupted. ‘We have 
done nothing. We have said nothing. 
It is for another reason that I would have 
you go.” 

The marquis was once more puzzled. 
“You tell me,” he protested, ‘‘that for 
four years you have sought me, and yet, 
now that you have succeeded in your search, 
you tell me to go away. What do jou 
mean?” 

“Tt is not I who have sought you,” 
Drake answered bitterly. “It is she. 
She builds dreams, she has many fancies. 
It is she who has driven us round the 
world, from place to place, in this wild 
quest. Understand me. It is I who have 
found you out. She has not. She does 
not know.” 

“But you will tell her!” the marquis ex- 
claimed. 

‘“‘T shall not,” Drake answered. ‘‘I tell 
you that all through these weary months, 
when her eyes have gone through the 
throngs, seeking, always seeking, mine’ 
have followed hers with a dread as great as 
her desire. For the first time in my life, 
to-day I am faithless to her. I come here 
alone. She does not know, and I would 
have you hurry away and hide yourself be- 
fore chance brings you face to face with her.” 

“JT do not understand,” the marquis 
said weakly. 

‘“‘Perhaps not,’ Drake replied. “Yet 
it is simple enough. Look at me. See 
what I am—a miserable fragment of a 
man, a misshapen creature, the scoff of: 
passers-by, an outcast. Yet, such as I am, 
I am all that she has. It is I who stand 
by her, I on whom she relies from day to 
day for bread and shelter. If she finds 
you, there will be an end of this, there will 
be an end of me.” 

The marquis drew a long breath. There 
were some signs of color in his cheeks. 
His tone had gained a little strength. He 
was no longer absolutely a stricken thing. 

“You mean,” he said, “that she would 
have no more need of you?” 
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“J mean that,” Drake answered. ‘She 
would take your gold. I wouldn’t. She 
would be a great lady, while I pushed my 
barrel, thumped out my tunes, and pocketed 
the pennies for which Chicot danced.” 

Once more the marquis drew a long 
breath. This time he almost whistled. 
He remembered that he posed sometimes 
as a student of human character, that he 
was a member of the Ethnological Society, 
and sometimes attended its discussions. 
These were strange words to come from 
such a person. 

“Tell me,” he said, “‘why would you not 
take my gold? You have only to speak, 
you know that.” 

Drake raised his eyes, and he looked the 
marquis straight in the face, until the eyes 
of the latter drooped and fell. “‘ You know,” 
he answered. 

The marquis laughed uneasily. He had 
looked away, but the fire of that intent 
gaze seemed still to be burning its way 
into his consciousness. ‘‘ Well,” he said, 
“you are a strange mortal. You think, 
then, that if I leave London, say to-morrow, 
I shall not see her?” 

“You will go?” Drake asked. 

“T will go,” the marquis answered. 

There was a moment’s silence. The 
marquis looked at his visitor, and saw upon 
his person the signs of suffering. ‘‘Do you 
think,” he asked, ‘‘there is any real reason 
why you should not take a trifle of money 
from me—twenty or fifty pounds, at any 
rate? You need new clothes. I should 
imagine that you need many things.” 

‘‘T will take no money,” Drake answered. 
“Apart from the reason which you know 
of, she would discover it. She sees our 
takings. If I had money she would sus- 
pect. She might even guess the truth. 
And if she knew that,” he added, in a lower 
tone, “she would never forgive me.” 

The marquis looked at him curiously. 
“You are a strange person,” he said. 
“You prefer poverty, privations, and all the 
squalid discomforts of life, just for the sake 
of having that girl walk by your side?” 

“T do,” Drake answered. ‘‘You look 
at me and you wonder, I suppose. You 
think that a creature such as I am has no 
right to the heart of a man. Perhaps you 
are right. I do not know that it matters.” 

“Supposing,” the marquis said, “that 
your health broke down, and the girl was 
alone?” 
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Drake was unmoved. The shadow of a 
smile played about his lips. ‘I have had 
that fear,” he said, ‘“‘and I have provided 
against it.” 

‘““At the same time,” the marquis said, 
“T cannot see why you should not allow 
me, for the girl’s sake, to help you.” 

“T tell you that I will not touch your 
money,” Ambrose answered. ‘We take 
pennies every day from all alike, from 
thieves and vagabonds, sinners of every 
class. But to us they are strangers, they 
are just the flotsam and jetsam of the world, 
paying their tribute as they pass by. You 
are djfferent. We know who you are.” 

The marquis rose to his feet with an 
uneasy little laugh. He thrust his hands 
deep into the pockets of his quilted smoking- 
jacket, and he stood upright on his hearth- 
rug, an attitude not by any means un- 
graceful. ‘You are the strangest person 
I ever met in my life,” he said to Drake. 
“Tell me, where were you born? Of 
what nation are you? Surely you speak 
English too well to be a foreigner. If such 
a thing were possible ” 

The frown upon Drake’s face was like 
the frown of a man rebuking an imperti- 
nence. ‘‘My family history,” he said, 
“‘would scarcely interest you. Such as it is, 
it belongs to myself.” 

The marquis turned toward the bell. 
“There is nothing more?” he asked. 

“There is nothing more,” Drake an- 
swered, as he turned to leave the room. 


V 


Ir was mid-November, and the after- 
noons were short. Already the gas-lamps 
were lighted when Drake reentered the 
lodging-house, and after a moment’s hesita- 
tion made his way into the little -sitting- 
room at the rear. The girl was sitting 
there, with a pack of cards spread out 
on the table before her. She looked up as 
he entered, and the frown upon her dark 
sullen face grew deeper. 

‘“‘Where have you been all day long, 
Ambrosc?” she asked. ‘‘Why have you 
left me here alone?” 

“Tt was wet,” he answered quickly, 
“too wet for you to go out. I sold matches 
this morning. Since then I have had the 
piano out, Chicot and I. We did not do 
so badly.” 

She looked disdainfully at the handful 
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of pennies which he laid upon the table. 
“Faugh!” she exclaimed. “It disgusts me, 
this cheap dirty money.” 

“‘We live by it,”’ he answered grimly. 

“It has stopped raining,” she said. “TI 
shall go out now for a little time. I have 
on my thick boots.” 

“As you will,” he answered, a little 
wearily. ‘The piano is still outside.” 

“And Chicot?” she asked. 

He brought into evidence the canvas 
bag hung over his shoulder. Chicot’s 
little black head peered out. The girl 
rose, and pinned on her hat before the 
cracked looking-glass. Not even the gare- 
less indifference of her movements, or her 
shabby clothes, could altogether conceal 
the elegant lines of her slim young figure. 

They descended to the street together. 
Drake lifted the handles of the barrow 
a little wearily. For two hours he had been 
thumping out his wretched music, and he 
was weary. 

“Which way?” he asked, turning east- 
ward. ‘I think this will be better.” 

The girl shook her head. She pointed 
across the river, to where the lowering 
skies were already catching the reflections 
from the flaring signs and hotels ablaze 
with light. 

“No,” she said firmly. “It is there 
that we must go. It is there that we go 
all the time. You forget, Ambrose, that 
it is not for our miserable pennies that I 
walk these wretched streets. It is for the 
search, still for the search!” 

He obeyed her, but with reluctance. 
“You forget last night,” he said. ‘We 
may be seen. He may have informed the 
police.” 

She shook her head. ‘“‘ You did not hurt 
him,” she said. ‘‘What can he do? He 
cannot make us speak. I can be dumb, 
and so can you. Come.” 

They crossed the bridge. The girl 
walked apart and unseeing, her eyes fixed 
steadily upon the deepening glow in the 
skies. Drake groaned a little to himself 
as he pushed the barrow. He had eaten 
little, and his limbs were stiff with cold 
and wet. Now and then he looked wist- 


fully toward the. girl, but never once did 
she turn her head. At the corner of the 
Embankment she paused. 

“Here first,” she said. 

Silently he arranged the seat, sat down, 
and struck the crazy notes of his little 
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instrument. The girl folded her hands 
and sang. The monkey, with outstretched 
tray, collected the pennies. Then a police. 
man moved them on. It was always like 
that. 

They passed along the Embankment. 
The girl walked close to the stone wall, 
looking down to the river. Drake, whose 
breath was coming in little gasps, pushed 
his barrow along close to the curbstone, 
to avoid the heavy mud. They passed 
the side streets which led up into the Strand, 
and turned into Northumberland Avenue. 
Once more they paused and repeated their 
little program. There were fewer people 
and fewer pennies this time. The evening 
was raw, and everyone was_ hurrying. 
When the girl had finished singing there 
were very few for Chicot to visit with his 
little tray. 

‘“‘Let us go back,” Drake said. “It is 
a bad night. There are few people out of 
doors. We have enough for dinner. I 
did well with the matches this morning.” 

The girl shook her ‘head. ‘‘No,” she 
said. “I am going on, on that way.” 
She pointed across Trafalgar Square, 
westward. “If you are tired, go back, 
you and Chicot.” 

She walked on, as though heedless 
whether they followed or not. Drake 
set his teeth, and commenced once more 
his weary pilgrimage. The wheels of his 
barrow were worn, and the traffic around 
him grew thicker. Still, somehow or other, 
he managed to keep his eyes upon the girl 
ahead. Once or twice, when the crowd 
was thick, he grew anxious. 

““We shall lose ther, Chicot,’ he mut- 
tered. ‘No, there she is! Courage, little 
one. We must push on.” 

A hansom cab missed him by barely 
a few inches. A motor-car, whizzing by, 
splashed him all over with mud. Still he 
kept her in sight along Pall Mall, up Regent 
Street, once more to the left, always west- 
ward. She paused for a few moments to 
look into a shop. He caught up with her 
there, and called to her weakly. 

“Christine,” he said. 

She turned away, and approached the 
edge of the sidewalk. 

“Christine,” he gasped, “I am tired. 
The roads are heavy, and I have not eaten 
much to-day. Let us rest for a little time.” 

“Rest!” she answered bitterly. ‘‘There 
is no place here to rest.” 
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He sat upon the handle of his barrow. 
“Let us go home,” he said. “No one will 
stop to listen to us to-night. If we sing 
here the police will only move us on.” 

“Go home, if you like,” she answered. 
“Tam going farther. Somehow, I feel that 
here in London we are near the end of it.” 

“The end?” he gasped. 

“The search,” she answered. ‘You 
know what I mean. There is something 
which seems to draw me across that bridge 
up here. I tell you that it is not I who 
come. It is something which tells me that 
here, not far away, I shall find him.” 

She paused. For the first time a shadow 

of something which might have been sym- 
pathy crossed her face. “As for you,” 
she said, “‘you are not strong enough for 
this. You are tired. I can see that you 
are very tired. ‘Listen. I will wait here 
and hold Chicot. You shall go over there 
and take something to drink, something 
hot.” : 
He hesitated. Even then he would not 
have gone but for the feeling of faintness 
against which he had been struggling for 
the last half hour. “You will not move 
from here?” he asked. 

She shook her head. 

“Then I think I will go,” he said. 
is foolish, but there is a pain.” 

He plunged into the traffic and crossed 
the street to the bar opposite. They looked 
at him strangely as he drank his hot spirits 
and water. On a.corner of the counter 
was a little basket of bread, left over from 
luncheon-time. He took a piece and aie it 
ravenously. He remembered suddenly 
that he had not eaten since that early 
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breakfast. Then he turned once more 
into the street and crossed it. His heart 
gave a sudden jump. The piano was 
there. Chicot, indeed, had collected a 
small crowd, for he had escaped from his 
bag, and was sitting on the top saluting 
the passers-by with profuse wavings of 
his little hat. The piano was there, and 
Chicot, but the girl was gone! 

Drake stood upon the curbstone, gazing 
wildly up and down the great thoroughfare. 
He peered into the shops, came back again, 
and walked backward and forward along 
the crowded sidewalk. Christine was not 
there, and his heart was filled with a sud- 
den terrible apprehension. People stared at 
him, this queer little figure, with tragedy 
written large in his face, who wandered 
hither and thither, peering into their faces, 
looking everywhere, looking for something 
which he could not find. At last he came 
back to the piano. 

“We will wait, Chicot,” he muttered. 
“We will wait here. She has gone away to 
buy something, perhaps. She will come 
back. We must wait here, Chicot, or she 
will lose us.” 

The rain commenced to fall, at first 
softly, then more steadily. Chicot crept 
into his bag. With trembling fingers 
Drake drew the waterproof covering over 
the little piano. Then he stood up beside 
it, facing the sidewalk, looking up and 
down, across the street, up and down 
again. Sometimes they moved him on. 
He went a few yards and returned. 

“She will come back,” he muttered to 
himself. “She must come back. We 
will wait, Chicot and I.” 


’? will appear in the September issue. 
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The Long Arm of Mannister 


By E. Phillips Oppenheim 





X. His Last Quest 


[ecoomemenemiiog) | THIN twenty-four hours 
I ‘i of his arrival in Nice, 
i fi Mannister came face to 
face with the man _ he 
sought; but had not Dun- 
ster, with whom he was walk- 
ing, called attention to him, 
Mannister would have pass- 
ed him by without recogni- 
tion. - Sinclair was old and bent. His face 
was haggard, and he walked with tottering 
footsteps, leaning upon the arm of a servant. 
He recognized Mannister quickly enough, 
and there was a flash in his eyes which be- 
spoke other things than the mere meeting 
again of two men who had once been 
friends. Dunster, who saw that the meet- 
ing of these two was no ordinary encounter, 
passed on. Mannister and Sinclair stood 
face to face. The latter turned to his 
servant. 

‘‘T will go to that seat,” he said, pointing. 
“T want to talk with this gentleman for a 
few minutes.” 

“T am sorry,” Mannister said politely, 
as they walked thither, ‘‘to see you in such 
indifferent health.” 

Sinclair answered him with a look of 
hatred, but he did not speak a word until 
the servant had gone. ‘Don’t tell lies, 
Mannister,” he said then. ‘Iam what you 
made me. I have never been myself for a 
single day since you chased me half over the 
world. Don’t tell lies about being sorry 
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for me. You are sorry for no one who 
stands in your way, or who does you ill. 
Oh, I’ve heard things!” he went on. “I’ve 
heard—nev er mind! There is nothing you 
could do to me. I’m past it. You couldn't 
even strike a helpless brute like Iam. I at 
least can defy you.” 

“Where is your wife?” Mannister asked 
steadily. 

“T have no wife,” the other answered. 
“‘T have never been married. ”’ 

Mannister was very quiet, but there was 
something in his voice which made Sinclair, 
notwithstanding his assurance, crouch back 
in his seat. 

“Do you remember, Gaston Sinclair, 
what I told you would happen if you failed 
to take up the charge I laid upon you?” 

“T was willing to do it,” Sinclair an- 
swered. ‘‘Upon my soul, I was willing to 
do it. Look here. I knew I should meet 
you some day, and I made her write this.” 

With trembling fingers he drew from his 
pocket a sheet of paper and handed it to 
Mannister. Upon it were written a few 
sentences in delicate feminine handwriting. 

Gaston Sinclair has offered to marry me, and 
I have refused. Nothing would induce me to 
become his wife. I write this at his request. 

CHRISTINE. 

Mannister held the paper in his hand 
much longer than was necessary to decipher 
those few sentences. He read it over and 
over again. He fancied even that there 











came from its folds a faint suggestion of 
the perfume which always hung about her 
clothes and her belongings. Then he folded 
it up, but he did not pass it back to the 
other man. 

‘Why did she refuse to marry you?” he 
asked. 

Sinclair laughed, a hard unpleasant sound 
it was. ‘‘Because.from the day you left us 
on the Oomanda Plain she hated me. 
Because from that day she never allowed 
her fingers to rest in my hand.” 

‘Where is she?” Mannister asked 
coldly. 

“T do not know,” Sinclair answered. “I 
have neither seen nor heard from her since 
the day she left the hospital at Buenos 
Ayres. = 

“She was ill, then?’? Mannister asked. 

‘She was taken ill with a fever the day you 
left,” Sinclair answered. ‘They got her 
back to the city and into the hospital. I 
stayed there, although she always refused to 
see me. When she was well enough to 
leave I saw her for five minutes only. I 
made her write down her refusal of what I 
offered. Apart from that she declined to 
. have anything to say tome. She would not 

tell me where she was going or what she 
meant todo. She had finished with me, and 
she told me so as plainly as a woman could 
speak. I came back to England, and I have 
been as you See me ever since.” 

“You left her in Buenos Ayres?”? Man- 
nister asked. 

‘‘T know only that she came to London,” 
Sinclair answered. 

Mannister’s teeth were hard set. He 
was looking out through the network of 
luxurious shrubs to the blue sea dotted with 
white sails. Sinclair leaned a little forward, 
watching him. His long lean fingers were 
shaking, his eyes were bright with malicious 
satisfaction. 

‘‘Mannister, ”’ he said, “if one comes near 
to death one sees things clearly. It was a 
hellish trick those men played on you. 
They made only one mistake: they did not 
think you would leave me alive. I had 
some of the money they robbed you of. 
Do you want it back?” 

“No,” Mannister answered. “I am a 
rich man. It was never the money, Sin- 
clair.” 

_ “IT came back to England,” Sinclair con- 
tinued, ‘‘and I watched them go, broken 
men, one by one. I am the last of them, 
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‘and beyond the sea. 
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Mannister. Are you sure there is nothing 
you would like to do to me? Can’t you 
think of something in the shape of suffering 
you could bring down upon my shoulders ?” 

Mannister rose to his feet. ‘‘No,” he 
said. ‘‘As you are I am content to leave 
you.” 

The other plucked at his sleeve. ‘Sit 
down, Mannister,” he said. ‘‘ Listencalmly 
if you can. Do not strike me. Look at 
what I am, and restrain yourself. I did 
not win your wife away from you fairly. 
She did not go because she loved me and 
hated you. I forged letters and showed them 
to her. I invented lies and filled her ears 
with them. She charged me with it that day 
after you had caught us, and I told her the 
truth.” 

Mannister looked at him as one might 
regard some noxious insect. ‘‘I shall not 
strike you, Gaston Sinclair,” he said. ‘To 
be what you are, and to know yourself for 
what you are, is punishment enough for 
anyone on earth.” 

Mannister turned on his heel and walked 
back to the villa where he was staying. A 
carriage, piled with luggage, was standing 
at the door. May Dunster, who had just 
arrived from Rome, came out to meet him. 

“Mr. Mannister,”’ she said, a little shyly, 
“this is delightful. I had no idea that I 
should find you here.” 

‘“‘T had no idea of coming,” he answered, 
“but your father in his invitation happened 
to mention the name of a man whom I was 
very anxious tosee. I came and I have seen 
him, and now I am afraid I must go away.” 

“Not just yet,” she pleaded. ‘You 
must stay for a few days. And I forgot. I 
must call you Sir George, mustn’t 1?” 

“You may call me anything you like,” he 
answered. ‘‘Have you seen your father? 
I left him on the Promenade.” 

“Never mind about my father yet,” she 
answered. ‘I want to talk to you for a few 
minutes. There is no one else in the world 
whom I wanted so much to see. Come 
down into the garden.” 

He followed her a little unwillingly to a 
spot where the shrubs had been cleared 
away, and one could look down upon the 
whitewashed villas and gardens of Nice, 
She turned and mo- 
tioned him to lean by her side against the 
railing. 

‘‘T wanted,”’ she said, ‘‘so much to see 
you. I wanted to ask your advice.” 
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He smiled a little bitterly. ‘‘I amafraid,” 
he said, “‘that one who has done so ill with 
his own life is a poor person to show others 
the way to happiness. However, tell me 
what troubles you, and I will do my best.” 

“T have been in Rome,” she said, “‘for 
two months with my aunt, and I have en- 
joyed it very much indeed. From the first 
there was some one there who was very nice 
and kind to me. He took us, my aunt and 
myself, to all the places I wanted tosee. He 
always danced and rode with me. No one 
could have been so kind or so delightful 
as he was. And then, a few days before I 
came away, he asked me to marry him.” 

Mannister nodded. “‘What was _ his 
name?’ he asked. 

‘“‘Phillimore,”’ she answered. ‘He is a 
son of Lord Ernest Phillimore, the ambas- 
sador at Rome.” 

“T know him,” Mannister remarked. 
“At least, I have met him once or twice. 
If he is only half as fine a fellow as I think he 
is, and as I know his father is, you ought to 
be very happy.” 

She turned and looked into his face with 
such earnestness that he turned toward her. 
There was nothing in his eyes which an- 
swered in the least the somewhat wistful 
gleam which shone in hers. She looked at 
him steadily, and when she turned away 
she sighed a little. 

“Well,”’ she said, ‘‘when he asked me I 
could not answer him. It seemed to me 
that I liked him very much, but there was 
something away back in my thoughts which 
kept me from saying yes to him, as it would 
have kept me from saying yes to anyone. 
Perhaps it was a girlish sentiment, perhaps 
it was something more. But I did not 
know, I could not feel sure of myself, 
because, you see, it was something which, 
however foolish it may seem, has somehow 
grown almost dear to me. I did not feel 
that I could part with it very easily. I did 
not feel that I could marry anyone unless I 
found out really whether it was just a fancy 
founded upon a dream, or whether there was 
anything real beneath it all. I thought,” 
she added wistfully, “‘that I should know the 
truth when I met you again. I told Arthur 
Phillimore that I could not answer him for a 
little time. When I said a little time, what I 
really meant was that I could not answer 
him until I had seen you.” 

Mannister smiled down upon her with 
grave seriousness. ‘My dear child,” he 
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said, ‘I do not quite understand. If it is 
my advice you are asking, I give it to you 
frankly and honestly. I should like to 
hear that you were engaged to Arthur 
Phillimore.” 

‘“‘Do you mean that?” she asked, and he 


‘fancied that there was a shade of disap- 


pointment in her tone. 

“‘T mean it,” he answered. And then for 
a moment he let his hand rest upon hers. 
“Little girl,” he went on, “I think I know 
what you have had in your mind. You have 
been a little sorry for me because you have 
known that I have not been altogether 
happy, and your kind little heart was 
touched. It was very sweet of you, and I 
shall never forget it, but that sort of thing 
has nothing to do with the love which you 
must have for your husband. I am old 
enough to be your father, and although I do 
not speak of these things, because there 
is trouble connected with them, I have a 
wife somewhere. Write and tell Arthur 
your answer. I should like so much to see 
him before I leave Nice.” 

He raised her hand to his lips, and turned 
away toward the house. Those few tears 
he knew would soon have passed. Already 
he was only anxious to leave the place. 


Then Mannister became ‘a wanderer upon 
the face of the earth. He sought no new 
lands, nor did he betray the traveler’s in- 
terest in unexplored places. He passed 
from country to country of Europe, he was 
heard of even in the great cities of America. 
The few acquaintances who met him spoke 
of him as aged. With the scattering to the 
winds of those fragments of paper it seemed 
as though the purpose had gone out of his 
life. No one suspected that his restless 
traveling was in reality a search. It was in 
Paris that he received the first gleam of 
encouragement. He was driving down 
from the Bois one afternoon, and when in 
the Champs-Elysées he passed a carriage in 
which were seated two ladies, one old and one 
young. He himself was in a hired voiture, 
looking down with only faintly simulated 
interest upon the constant stream of auto- 
mobiles and carriages. Nevertheless their 
eyes met, although it was only for a second, 
and Mannister, galvanized into sudden and 
complete life, springing to his feet, stopped 
the cocher, and upset the whole traffic for 
several moments, as in obedience to his 
peremptory orders they turned round and 
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endeavored to overtake the retreating 
carriage. 

Their effort was in vain. The tired hack 
had no chance against the pair of thorough- 
breds, who were already almost out of sight. 
But Mannister was too much in earnest to be 
easily turned aside from his purpose. The 
liveries of the carriage, dark green, and the 
small coronet upon the panels, served him as 
a basis for a restless fire of inquiries directed 
to the gendarmes, the commissionnaire at 
the famous restaurant in the Bois, wherever 
there seemed a chance of obtaining infor- 
mation. Late that night he obtained the 
information he sought, and at noon the next 
day he was ushered into the presence of 
Madame la Comtesse de Lanier, in whom 
he recognized at once the elder of those two 
women. Mannister’s apologies were brief. 

“T trust, madame,” he said, “that you” 
will pardon my intrusion, but for two years 
Ihave been searching for the lady whom I 
saw in your carriage yesterday afternoon. 
She is perhaps your guest in Paris?” 

She touched the bell even as she answered 
him. ‘ Monsieur,” she said, ‘‘the history 
of that lady is very well known to me. Be 
assured that you will never hear of her or 
from her under this roof. She was my 
guest. I was hoping that she would remain 
so for some time to come. But at the sight 
of you she packed her trunks. By this 
time she is far from Paris.” 

“Her address?” Mannister demanded. 
“She does not understand. I do not wish 
her any harm.” 

The lady turned to the servant who had 
answered her summons. “The door to 
monsieur, ” she ordered, and Mannister had 
no option but to go. 

_He returned to London, accepted an in- 
vitation to visit some friends in Scotland, 
and left again at the end of two days, abso- 
lutely incapable of devoting himself to the 
purpose of his visit, the shooting of his host’s 
grouse. He spent a few days in London, 
and was on the point of leaving it when he 
received a letter from May Dunster, written 
from a small town in the north of Italy. 

“I am writing,” she said, “not only to 
remind you of your promise to come to my 
wedding in Rome next month, but to ask 
you to do something which you will probably 
think strange, but which I will explain when 
Isee you. I want you to take the first train 
you can catch and come here. You must 
come direct to Florence, and at tne Hotel 
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Splendide you will find a letter from me 
telling you how to reach this place. My 
father is with me, and also Mr. Phillimore. 
When you come I will explain.” 

Two nights later he dined on the balcony 
of a long, low white villa overlooking the 
Adriatic, with the perfume of the orange- 
groves floating from the land, and the soft 
sea-breeze rustling gently among the shrubs 
and lemon-trees which encircled the house. 
After dinner May Dunster drew him on one 
side and pointed across the water, faintly 
agleam now with the light of the rising moon, 
to a tiny island barely a mile away. 

‘“‘T wonder,” she said, ‘‘whether you can 
see among the trees there a little villa, the 
Villa D’Ajuta they call it. It has been 
empty for three years. A fortnight ago it 
was taken by a countrywoman of ours.” 

He looked at it without interest. ‘‘ Well?” 
he asked. 

She hesitated. “Do you know,” she 
said, ‘‘I am not sure even now that I was 
justified in sending you that letter. You 
see, in Rome everyone knows everyone 
else’s business. I have heard new things of 
my oldest friends, and among others I have 
heard things about Sir George Mannister.” 

He smiled a little wearily. ‘‘ People have 
had many things to say about me,” he 
answered, ‘‘and I fear that it could have 
been nothing good that you heard from the 
tongues of gossips.” 

‘“T heard this, at any rate,” she answered, 
“that-for two years you had traveled about 
in the fashion of a man who seeks something 
which he can never find. I heard other 
things, and I heard other people’s construc- 
tion of these things and of your journeyings, 
and then I put them together and came to a 
different conclusion from any of them. I 
may have been right, and I may have been 
wrong, but I sent for you to tell you that I 
believe that the woman who has taken the 
villa there is the woman for whom you have 
been searching these last two years.” 

Mannister would take no boatman, nor 
heed the warnings of those who spoke to him 
of the sudden squalls. It seemed to him 
that the suppressed energy of years throbbed 
in his muscles as he drove the long sharp- 
prowed boat through the still waters. He 
felt no fatigue. He looked neither to the 
right nor to the left, but only to that faintly 
burning light toward which he held his way. 
The phosphorus which gleamed in the 
water, which dropped even among the spray 
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which fell from his oars, he took no heed 
of. The brown-sailed fishing-smack which 
crossed his bows, with a quaint horn lantern 
hanging from the mast, passed him un- 
noticed. He returned no answer to the 
musical greetings of the men who lounged 
there smoking their long cigarettes. To 
him there was but one object in life, and he 
attained it when he drove his little boat onto 
the sandy beach of the island toward which 
May Dunster had pointed. He scarcely 
waited to ship his oars and make the boat 
secure. Up through a little avenue of trees, 
whose perfume made the cool night fragrant, 
he hastened toward the villa. One by one 
the lights had been extinguished, and when 
at last he reached the front he found the 
place in utter darkness. He stumbled 
round until he found a door, and hammered 
at it until an elderly man servant drew 
back the chains and showed himself. Man- 
nister inquired impatiently for his mistress. 
The man stretched out his hands. Only 
this afternoon, he explained, the signora 
had departed. She had had news. It 
might have been bad, it might have been 
good; he could not say. He only knew that 
she had gone. For a month, perhaps, or 
two—who could tell? She had promised to 
write, but certain it was that she had gone, 
and gone for some time. 

Mannister was at first incredulous. He 
produced gold, but the old man, though his 
eyes were lit with desire, kept to his story. 

“T will show the signor,” he declared, 
“every room in the villa, and he will see that 
the signora has indeed gone.” 

Mannister accepted his challenge. The 
villa was a small one, the apartments in the 
front of the house were certainly all empty, 
and showed signs of a hasty departure. 
There were traces of packing, several trunks 
were there ready for forwarding, and the 
rooms themselves were devoid of any signs 
of present occupancy. Mannister asked 
for pen and ink, and wrote a letter. 

“You have trunks there,” he said, ‘‘to 
forward to the signora. You will forward 
with them this letter.” 

He placed gold upon the table, and the 
old man promised. Then Mannister rowed 
back to the mainland, but he rowed as a 
man weary and tired, and daylight was 
breaking before -his journey was over. 
Then he went wearily up to his room 
and slept. 


His Last Quest 


On the morrow he turned homeward 
again. For three weeks he stayed in his 
rooms. Then one night he received a tele- 
gram from Rome. 

“‘T am breaking a promise,” it said, “but 
I do it for your sake. Meet the Continental 
train at Victoria, due 6.45.” 

Mannister was there half an hour before 
the train was due, only to find that it was an 
hour late. Restlessly he walked up and 
down the platform. Was this, then, to be 
the end of his search, a meeting in a railway 
station? What could he say to her there, or 
she to him? What was there to be said? 
What could be the possible outcome? At 
one time it seemed to him that he was follow- 
ing a will-o’-the-wisp. At another he felt 
that the old life which he knew so well was 
possible to him, might start anew within the 
next few hours. The train came, and with 
a fever of impatience he peered into the 
carriages as they glided by. And then, 
exactly opposite to him as the train stopped, 
a tall, heavily veiled woman stepped out 
onte the platform and almost into his arms. 

“Christine!” he said, and held out his 
hands. 

The woman clutched at the shoulder of 
her maid, who was close behind. She 
looked at Mannister as one might look 
at a ghost. Mannister calmly took the 
cloak from her arm and held her hand in 
his. 

‘‘Christine,’’ he said, ‘‘I have been look- 
ing for you for more than two years. It has 
seemed a very long time that you have been 
coming. Won’t you give your maid that 
luggage ticket? She can take your things 
wherever you will. The carriage is waiting 
for us at the entrance here.” 

She looked long and steadily into his face, 
and the longer she looked the more the 
terror which at first had seized her seemed 
to pass away. “George,” she whispered, 
‘tis it possible that you have forgiven?” 

“It is possible,” he answered; “‘it is 
true. I am here to welcome you home.” 

She passed her arm through his, and a 
little sob broke from her throat. ‘‘ You 
have been looking for me for two years,” 
she murmured, “and all the time I have been 
flying from you, terrified. And I have been 
lonely all the time.” 

Mannister laughed softly as he handed 
her into his brougham. “I, too,” he 
answered, ‘‘but that is over.” 


THE END 





TASSO-AND: LEONORA 
BY-GEORGE‘STERLING 


Decorations by Charles B. Falls 


FOREWORD 


For his declaration to Leonora d’Este, sister of his patron, 
Aljonso II, Duke of Ferrara, of his love for her, Torquato 
Tasso, one of the jour great poets of Italy, was, in March, /579, 
confined for seven years as a madman in the hospital of St. 
Anne, by order of the duke. Leonora died before his release. 


ECAUSE he wanders lonely, without hope, 
Because supreme despair hath slain his dream, 
Love, for his very hopelessness, makes cry, 
Living to thee a little as a voice. 


I know not if thy heart can ever turn 

To one unworthy. Thy disdain, perchance, 
May come, and with unfaltering touch reveal 
The might of chords that in the spirit thrill 
To pain. And yet I cannot guard my lips 
Forever. Comes this hush about the soul 
But for love’s whisper: listen. ere it pass. 





Thou seemest farther from me than a star, 
The morning star, that hovers like a flame 
Above the great dawn-altar. So for this, 
Thy terrible remoteness, must I speak. 

And purer. thou and sweeter than a wind 
Whose wings, caught in an Eden of the rose, 
Win through its maze aweary. So for this, 
Thy purity and sweetness, must I speak. 
Because of all the wonder that thou art 

I cry my love, lest suddenly great Death 
Go mad for thee, and kiss thy lips too soon. 
And for the very frailty of this life 

I cry my love. For as the abiding sea 
Transpires a tiny firmament of foam 

That, quiv ering, mirrors for a space the abyss 
Which was its font, and that which takes ‘its soul, 
So gleams mortality, a trembling film 
Between the deep within and deep without. 
I, fearful lest thou take the eternal ways 
And know not I remain a lonely fire 
Within the night thou leavest, call to thee. 


Never had lover’s dusk such moon as thou! 
Never had moon adoring such as mine! 
For at thy spirit in its majesty 

Mine own is greatly humbled, and forgets 


Its haughtiness, forsaking at thy feet 

Song’s archangelic panoply of light, 

And sits a child before thee, and is glad. 

Yea, though I deem the silences of love 

More beautiful than music, or the hush 

Of ocean twilights, yet my soul to thine 
Swoons deaf and blind, with living lips that ache 
And cry to thee her joy and wonderment. 

I would that I were morning to thine eyes 

I would that I were honey in thy mouth! 

I would I might thrill through thee as delight, 
And might in fragrance of immortal flow’rs 
Besiege thee, and might take all cadences 

Of riven waters and ‘of crying chords, 

The voice of bird and wind and threnody, 
The deep’s slow thunder, and the murmurings 
Of fire, and might enthrall and mingle these, 
And live to thee in music! Even thus 

I, Tasso, calling from my throne of pain, 
Would fathom thee, who art unfathomable, 
And as a sky my love would compass thee, 
Who art illimitable. Ah, low voice, 

Heard above all the voices of the day! 

Ah, face imperative as sleep, that night 

Orbs to a star, and mingles with my dreams! 
Ah, high despair, and hope of him whose hope 
Is but “to clasp thy spirit after death! 

Though death draw down this body, still my soul— 





A song between her dawn and eve of time— 
Shall turn to thee for memory, and lose, 
Unwept, all meed of evanescent joy, 

With thee her heritage. And though thy world, 
A-storm in all its citadels and courts, 

Bear thee beyond me, yet its darkened might 
Gives but new might to yearning. Yea, though hell 
Arch over me its hurricanes of fire, 

Still shall I love, nor falter, standing true 

To that pure light whereof thou abidest shrine, 
For which all else is dark, mine eyes being fixed 
Alway thereon. Yet not as they that find 

Love tenderness, and sweet with pitying lips, 
Find I his glories, but a thing of flame, 

And with fierce mien forbidding, and with eyes 
Inexorable, calm with all disdain, 

And with ungracious hands, and threatening wings, 
Sad for their cruel splendor. Yet his voice 

Calls but thy name unceasingly—thy name, 

An echo in the abysses of the heart, 

That rests a time, now having found its realm 
All deeps and exaltations of unrest. 


Ah, peace for but a little! I awake, 

And now again my heart is made a world 
Wherein the Titans, Rapture and Despair, 

Do battle each with each. Thou swayest them, 
Who art the swift fulfilment of all dreams 

Of love in loneliness—ideals mute 

The mind uplifts for worshiping. Thy face 
Restores lost visions of Hellenic nights 

And all their moons that perished. Nymph and queen 
Live in thee: thou art that Persephone 

Torn from the clasping day—whose maiden eyes, 
’Mid one deep murmur of Plutonian harps, 
Greatened in retrospection. Daphne thou; 
Psyche that waits her lover in the night; 
Calypso and the luring of her lyres. 


Nay! Thou art more than these, howbeit their souls 
Stir in thee. In humility I come, 

I call, I pray, O whiter than the snows 

Of orient and cloudland cold with dawn! 

Thy light is from afar, and thine the heights 
The stainless know. Ah! fallen from her skies, 
My darker soul calls from its distances 

And shadows unendurable. Judge thou 

Its worship, and the hunger thou hast made, 
That I, from darkness and my little worth, 
Dare tell thee my adoring. But I wait, 

And dawn comes drifting on its golden tides, 
And day comes later from reluctant mist, 

Yet thou a stranger still to me, and night 

















Comes, though it brings not slumber, yet no voice 
In me a.desert. And the barren years 

Darken beyond us, and the silence grows 

Unto a mystery foreshadowing 

The sorrows of the world. Eternity 

Draws nearer with its answers, and I seem 

A wandering echo in the night of Change, 

The ghost of something futile and ‘forgot, 

A‘star lost from the sister lights. Unrest 

Gives me thy face for slumber, and the day 

Thy destimiés as dream. And memory 

Strives backward for thee to the dark of birth, 
And seeks the light of antenatal life— 

Finding thee almost, for thy haunting face 

Thrills with the rose of unremembered dawns, 
Thine eyes hold azure of a younger sea, 

The depths of thine incomparable hair 

Twilights in which we parted, and thy voice 

The grief and music of forgotten lives. 


It may be that my lips do never touch 
The cup of love brimmed with its quivering wine; 
Yet sit I crowned, splendor invisible 

Upon me, happy that I turn from Time 

Holding one dream found perfect. It may be, 

As now, that, until death, my yearning arms 

Will seek thee only in dream-paradise, 

O pearl of oceans infinite! that Love 

Sit alway in unchanging solitude, 

And call unheard; that nightward thou wilt turn, 
Nor wilt remember, save for pitying, 

My world left mist and ashes, Still my soul 
Hath known thee, and may summon: Memory, 
Life’s shadow, holds forever at her heart 

The beautiful that passeth. I am glad, 

And, homeless for Eternity, have rest 

In thee for Time. Had I thy very scorn, 

Yet were I richer, and might smile in tears, 
Clasping the pain immortal things must know. 
Think not my lips would harm thee: all my heart 
Trembles to thine, and, rather far than Love 
Found sorrow or nepenthe, at thy feet 

Would lie as dust that gathered to a rose, 

And died in silence, and was dust again. 













Baths and Bathers 


THE PROPER METHOD OF BATHING DEPENDS ENTIRELY UPON 


THE PHYSICAL CONDITION OF THE BATHER. 
MAY BE BENEFICIAL OR INJURIOUS. 


HOW THE BATH 
ADVICE TO SEA-BATHERS 


By Woods Hutchinson, M. D. 


as HE bath-instinct goes deep, 
and far back. Life origi- 
nated under water, and 

has never got very far 

away from it since. To this 


= day nine-tenths of our body- 
cells are aquatic, yes, ma- 


= A vine organisms, and can live 

WF only when immersed in a 
saline solution. Dry them 
and they die promptly. 

That is why we love the sea. It is the 
water inside us responding to the surge of 
the great Sea-Mother. 

Cleanliness is only an incident of bathing. 
A certain degree of robust indifference to 
dirt is necessary to health, both bodily and 
mental. The sturdy savage didn’t care a 
rap whether he was clean or dirty, but he 
bathed every chance he could get, for the 
exhilaration of it. Only the valetudinarian 
and the model housekeeper are in agony 
if not spotlessly clean. It is a disease of 
the imagination in both cases. Therefore: 
Don’t scrub. Seldom use soap. Use as 
cold water as you can enjoy. 

_The chief value of bathing lies in its ex- 
hilaration. Don’t make a penance of it. 
If you don’t enjoy it, it is doing you harm. 
The good of the morning bath is in the re- 
action, the glow that follows it, not in the 
cold plunge itself. Cold in general, and cold 
water in particular, is a superb tonic. First 


to the nervous system, through its branches 
in the skin; second, to the heart and blood- 
vessels, as shown in the glow; and third, to 
the muscles and digestive glands. It is the 
best appetizer known, and is worth all the 
tonics, bitters, and cocktails in existence. 
But, like any other tonic, while a small dose 
stimulates, a large one depresses. And the 
size of the dose depends entirely on the 
bather. 

For a strong, vigorous man or woman in 
the prime of life nothing is better than the 
cold plunge. It exhilarates, it clears the 
brain of the cobwebs of the night, it sends 
the blood humming through the veins as 
nothing else in the wide world can. But it 
takes a vigorous constitution to react to it 
thus. Children, rapidly growing boys and 
girls, especially the latter, the aged, and 
invalids of all descriptions are often in- 
capable of this response. 

I repeat, it is the response, the reaction, 
that we should aim at. If we fail to get this 
the bath is a failure, if not an injury. 
Particularly is this the case with those who 
are below par from any cause, the over- 
worked, the underfed, the incipient invalids 
of every sort, who, with heroic zeal, keep 
plunging their shrinking bodies into the icy 
tub, to emerge shivering, with chattering 
teeth, blue finger-nails, and red and running 
nose. With pathetic conscientiousness, they 
cling to their idol, in a blind belief that 
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what makes an athlete better will make 
them well if they only stick to it. 

Much as we have profited by adopting 
the Englishman’s religion, muscular Chris- 
tianity, we have made a fetish of the cold 
tub and worshiped it to our hurt. Many a 
one who is hurt by it, and hates it, endues 
it with a sort of moral virtue on account of 
its disagreeableness, and blames himself for 
the unpleasant effects. 


BEST TEMPERATURE FOR THE BATH 


Use, then, only such a temperature as you 
can enjoy, either in the stinging shock or the 
prompt reaction. Even Samson should 
temper the frigidity of his tub to that degree 
which enables him to lie in it for at least half 
a minute with comfort, for the shock of 
sudden cold, like that of muscular over- 
strain, has its dangers, especially after 
fifty, when the arteries are losing their 
elasticity. Delilah should take hers less 
Arctic yet, and so on down the line to the 
invalid and the aged, for whom only a few 
degrees below blood-heat is cold enough. 
One simple rule for all: the best tempera- 
ture is the one that gives the best reaction 
and consequently the most pleasure. 

The tub is better than the splash or the 
shower, because it alone gives that peculiar 
alteration of the basis of support of the body 
which is the charm of swimming. While 
we stand, all our internal organs hang, as it 
were, vertically from our back-bone; when 
we lie down they rest upon the back-bone or 
hang laterally from it toward either side, ac- 
cording to our position. When we are under 
water all this is changed; the pressure is 
practically the same on all surfaces, the 
liver, lungs, spleen, intestines float in a 
water-bath and entirely alter their relations 
to one another. Pressure on the heart and 
blood-vessels is equalized or relieved, kinks 
are floated out, and a general replacement 
and gravity-massage of the great viscera 
take place. 

Few cannot stand the full tub in some 
form, if properly modified and taken, as all 
baths should be, in a reasonably warm room. 
But for those who cannot, or have not 
the facilities for it, the cold or cool splash 
is an excellent substitute. For this only 
a basinful of water is required. Plunge 
the hands into it and splash or “pat” 
it rapidly over the body. To begin with 
the neck and arms, and gradually extend 
it day after day until the whole upper 









half of the body is splashed, is a con- 
venient rule. 

Nearly everyone, even the most delicate, 
can stand such a splash-bath in a warm 
room, and it is a splendid “cold preventive, ” 
tonic and appetizer, and the best catarrh- 
cure on the market. The vigorous can 
extend it to the entire body, or finish off by 
pouring a pitcher of water over the head and 
down the back and chest while standing in 
a large dish-pan or portable tub. This latter, 
by the way, was the original form of the Sa- 
cred Tub of the Englishman, and is perfectly 
satisfactory for every purpose of both exhil- 
aration and cleanliness. 

The shower-bath has its advantages, but 
they are chiefly economic. It is cheaper to 
install, takes up less room, and, in public 
baths, requires far less water per capita and 
less expense in keeping the tubs clean. It is 
very little superior to the hand-splash, and if 
not properly handled may give a more 
dangerous shock than the tub and is dis- 
tinctly inferior to the latter in comfort, ex- 
hilaration, and “liver-floating” effects. 

HOW SOAP SHOULD BE USED 

The use of soap in a full bath is scarcely 
necessary if the skin be healthy, and is indeed 
almost a reflection upon the efficiency of this 
great protective covering of ours. The hu- 
man skin is the most wonderful, most beau- 
tiful fabric in the world, and we don’t half 
appreciate its marvelousness. Flexible as 
silk, resistant as steel, tinted like the petal 
of a flower, tough as leather, and almost 
translucent, it is the most superb non- 
conductor of heat and electrical currents 
known. Its vitality is unconquerable, its 
power of repair almost unlimited. With a 
vascular mesh capable of containing half the 
blood in the body, it can adjust itself to 
almost any extreme of temperature. With 
nearly three millions of flushing sweat- 
glands, it is absolutely self-cleaning. No 
contamination of any sort can cling to it for 
long, because its surface is constantly chang- 
ing by the dying of the flattened superficial 
cells and their falling off in daily showers. 

hut an arm or a leg in a plaster-of-Paris 
cast, as in a fracture, for instance, let it re- 
main in position for three weeks, then take 
off thecast,and you will find nearly a handful 
of human bran which has accumulated in its 
interior. This branny powder is composed 
of thousands of almost invisible delicate 
epithelial scales, which, under normal con- 
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ditions, are continually being shed and 
rubbed from the surface of the body, carry- 
ing with them all the impurities that may be 
attached to them. 

Practically nothing can get through the 
skin; even most of the medicines which are 
rubbed in and supposed to be absorbed are 
volatilized by the heat of the body and 
inhaled by the lungs, or else act on the im- 
agination by their color or odor. 

All this, however, only when the skin is let 
alone. It has its own water-proof coating 
of delicate, fatty substances, brought up to 
and spread upon its surface by the sweat- 
glands. The alkali of soap promptly unites 
with this and removes it, leaving the surface 
dry and harsh. ‘Tiny crac ks. form, dirt 
works into these, which requires “scrub- 
bing out,” often with stronger soap. This 
deepens the cracks still more, and so the 
silly drama proceeds. Only the best and 
mildest of soaps should be used on the hu- 
man skin, and these should be restricted 
to the hands, face, and, occasionally, feet. 
Even here soap should be used only for 
known contaminations and visible dirt. 
Strong soaps and scrubbing defeat the 
very purpose for which they are used and 
work the dirt in, except on the toughest 
skins. 

Hot water for the hands and face should 
be avoided as far as possible, as it also dis- 
solves nature’s skin-lubricant and leaves the 
surface dry. Never wash off more than will 
come off with mild soap and cold water. 
Wait till nature brings the rest up to the 
surface. The sweat-glands are continually 
bubbling up a mildly alkaline flood which 
floats and washes any impurity out of the 

“pores” and deposits it upon the free sur- 
face. You couldn’t, by the way, “clog” these 
“pores”’ with ordinary dirt any more than 
you could clog an artesian well. Then, the 
cells which coat this surface, like shingles on 
a roof, are constantly dying and falling off 
in literal showers, carrying all the i impurities 
with them. U nder modern civilized condi- 
tions it is hard to get enough dirt to accumu- 
late on the skin to damage it. 

It is easy to injure it ‘by scrubbing and 
strong soaps. Pimples, blackheads, and a 
bad complexion generally have nothing to 
do with “dirtiness” or failure to wash, ‘and 
are usually made worse by scrubbing and 
strong alkalies. In the treatment of the skin 
and complexion, a masterly inactivity is the 
safest guide. Let the skin alone, and treat 
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other organs of the body. But that is an- 


other story. 

It is also possible for those with delicate 
or naturally dry skins to bathe too much 
even in cold water. Once a day should be 
the average limit. Whenever the skin feels 
harsh or itchy after a bath, cut down on the 
frequency, especially in cold weather. Sev- 
eral forms of skin-disease may be aggravated 
by bathing 


USES AND DRAWBACKS OF THE HOT BATH 


Now, as to the hot bath, this also has its 
uses and its drawbacks. It has two dis- 
tinct fields of utility, the one purely me- 
chanical or cleansing, as in the popular 
weekly hot bath; the other, for just the op- 
posite function to the cold bath—soothing 
and relaxing instead of toning up and in- 
vigorating. Of its use for purely sanitary 
and cleansing purposes little need be said, 
except to point out that as a means of con- 
stant and continual cleanliness it is far 
inferior to the daily cold or cool bath. 

Cool water, used daily, will keep the skin 
both cleaner and healthier and in a more 
comfortable condition than hot water and 
soap once a week, and if the former be regu- 
larly used there is.no real necessity whatever 
for the latter. As has been pointed out, the 
great thing to be avoided in bathing is taking 
too much of the natural lubricant out of the 
skin. Almost anyone who has at all thin 
and delicate epidermis will have noted that, 
the morning after a typical hot scrub, the 
skin is inclined to feel dry and harsh and to 
respond with unusual asperity to any irrita- 
tion that may be offered to it by flannels or 
underwear. This degree of dryness and 
harshness, however, produced only once or 
twice a week, is of no special seriousness. 

Stiff scrubbing-brushes of all sorts and 
descriptions are not only of no advantage, 
but are distinctly injurious to the greater 
part of the surface of the body, and their 
use should be confined to the nails and the 
tough, leathery surfaces like the palms and 
the soles. 

The popularity of the weekly hot bath as 
an institution is of course very largely due 
to the fact that many houses are not pro- 
vided with running water, or water under 
pressure, and that consequently bathing 
has to be carried out in water which is 
heated on the back of the stove and then 
carried up to the bath-room or, more com- 
monly yet, poured into a wash-tub behind 
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the kitchen stove. Under these circum- 
stances, it is an admirable and necessary 
institution; but, from a cleansing point of 
view, it may be almost dispensed with in 
those houses blessed with a modern bath- 
room. 

This is the bath par excellence of the 
Japanese, and is one of the secrets of their 
remarkable personal cleanliness. No mat- 
ter how poor the hut may be, it is sure to 
contain some apparatus for heating water 
and a large-sized wash-tub or boiler which 
can be used for bathing purposes. Every 
coolie regards his evening bath as both a 
religious duty and the greatest luxury of the 
day. It is quite a spectacle to see the 
Japanese coolies upon one of our California 
orange-ranches taking their family tub. 

About an hour before the whistle blows, 
the good wife starts her fire, and puts some 
large kettles or boilers of water on to simmer. 
By the time the head of the family comes 
back from the field, this has reached almost 
the boiling point. A large tub is placed in 
front of the cottage, in the open air. The 
little brown man assists his wife to carry out 
the water and pour it into the tub. Then 
off comes his scanty clothing, and into the tub 
he goes, while his wife stands over him, and 
scrubs and souses until he is clean to their 
joint satisfaction. Then the head of the 
family gets out of the tub, and the wife 
promptly takes his place and goes through 


the same performance. After this, the 
children in order of age. And then the 
whole family, arrayed in clean garments, 


goes in to supper. The panorama pre- 
sented by a dozen cottages in line going 
through this ceremonial of ablution about 
sunset is really a most amusing one. 

This brings us to the other use of the hot 
bath—its relaxing and soothing effects. 
These are very real and, under proper cir- 
cumstances, of great value. Partly by 
virtue of its heat, partly by the steam which 
is inhaled in the course of it, and partly by its 
stimulating effect upon the excretory glands 
of the skin, the hot bath is remarkably effect- 
ive in removing aches and pains, or “‘taking 
the soreness out” of tired muscles, and in 
early disease conditions, ‘“‘breaking up a 
cold,” etc. For these purposes, it should 
obviously be taken at or near bedtime, when 
the day’s work is over, and the skin may 
safely remain relaxed for at least one to three 
hours afterward. For the average man or 
woman a bath of this description, taken in 
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the evening, once or, under certain condi- 
tions, even twice a week, is perfectly legiti- 
mate, and indeed a beneficial procedure. 
It has also usually the desirable effect of 
inducing sleep in those who are disposed to 
insomnia. 

However, it may become a source of 
danger by its very attractiveness. It is so 
soothing, so enjoyable, that it is easy to 
carry it to an extreme and relax the skin 
and produce a more or less permanently 
depressing effect on the nervous system. 


WHEN AND HOW TO TAKE HOT BATHS 


Roughly speaking, few individuals should 
take a hot bath oftener than twice a week, 
except on the advice of their physician. In 
certain disease conditions it is of simply 
priceless value, especially in the later stages 
of chronic diseases of the kidneys and of the 
heart, and in the aged. Its skilful use will, 
so to speak, make the skin do duty for the 
kidneys for months and even years. But 
this of course is a matter requiring the most 
careful adjustment by expert skill, and such 
hot baths should be taken, like all other 
remedial agencies or drugs, only under the 
watchful care of a physician. There is, 
however, a good deal of exaggeration in the 
popular impression of the extent to which a 
hot bath ‘‘opens the pores” and renders the 
bather liable to catch cold. If the water be 
as hot as the bather can comfortably bear, 
the immersion not too prolonged, and the 
skin rapidly and promptly dried in a warm 
room, the skin will be left so reddened and 
full of blood that, instead of being more liable 
to the evil effect of a chill, it will be even less 
so. So that, after a moderate period of ad- 
justment, say a half hour or an hour, the 
bather, if properly clothed, can go out in the 
open air with perfect safety, although of 
course it would not be advisable to take a 
long ride in cold weather, or stand or sit 
exposed to the cold until chilled. 

Indeed the hot bath can be used not only 
as a relaxer, but as a tonic, and taken in the 
morning instead of at night. It is now 
recommended by leading physicians as a 
substitute for the morning cold bath, where 
the individual is in such a lowered condition 
of health as to be unable to respond to cold. 
About two or three inches of hot—not warm 
—water are allowed to run intothetub. The 
bather first steps into it, then sits down and 
rapidly and vigorously splashes himself from 
head to foot, either with his hands or with 
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the assistance of a bath sponge. As soon 
as he feels in a glow, he steps out of the tub 
and dries himself quickly, dresses and goes 
down to breakfast, with almost the same 
sense of exhilaration as would be experi- 
enced by his stronger and more vigorous 
brother from the cold tub. 

One particular form of the hot bath, the 
Turkish or Russian, has become such an 
institution in the land as to call for a few 
words of mention. While it has certain 
utilities, its name is fairly significant. It is 
an excellent bath for the man who never 
takes any more exercise than he can help, 
and who seldom bathes otherwise. In 
other words, it is a kind of attempted short 
cut and vicarious atonement for laziness and 
dirtiness. It is used largely as a substitute 
for exercise; and while, if a man cannot be 
induced to take any exercise at all, it is 
better that he should take a Turkish bath 
than do nothing, yet it is an exceedingly 
poor substitute for exercise in the open air, 
and for nature’s best method of blood puri- 
fying, a healthy sweat. As a means of 
eliminating through the skin, in one round, 
the poisonous excreta which should have 
been gotten rid of by daily vigorous exer- 
cise, it has its uses, of course. But upon the 
whole it is to be classed with those drugs, 
now so much reprobated by the profession, 
which are tersely described “symptom 
smotherers.”? That it is an excellent elimi- 
nant is clearly shown by its extensive use by 
heavy drinkers to get over the effects of a 
debauch. 

No man ought so to situate himself with 
regard to his work that he cannot get at 
least two hours’ exercise daily in the open 
air. This sounds like a mere counsel of 
perfection, but it is one which, if followed, 
would be found to pay abundantly in 
the long run. Practically, of course, so 
many men will not or cannot or fancy they 
cannot get this amount of exercise, that the 
Turkish bath has its uses. It is also much 
relied upon as a popular method of break- 
ing up a cold, and, if properly applied, is 
most effective. On the other hand, it is a 
singular and unexpected source of danger, 
even here. The very facts that it is so re- 
sorted to, that the temperature of the 
rooms is kept equal to or above that of the 
body, that the ventilation is bad, and that 
plenty of moisture is in the air render it 
a superb breeding-ground for the germs 
which we now know cause two-thirds of 
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our so-called ‘“‘colds.”’ Some of the worst 
colds that I have ever seen were contracted 
in a Turkish bath, from the “bugs” that 
were left there by the last man who was 
there to becured, and not, as was supposed, 
from getting chilled afterward. Asa matter 
of fact, it doesn’t hurt a reasonably healthy 
man a particle to be chilled. It is, in fact, 
a valuable bracer and tonic to him. From 
a — point of view, the Turkish bath 
is little better than a mild form of debauch, 
and an attempt to get out of the system by 
mechanical means what should never have 
been allowed to accumulate there, or, in the 
case of the ‘‘ booze-fighters,’’ should never 
have been put into it. 

This of course is nothing against it or its 
congeners, as remedial measures in definite 
disease conditions. There it has a wide 
field of usefulness, but, like every other 
remedy, may cut both ways, and should only 
be used by skilled hands. But for popular 
use, it is best adapted to the peoples who 
invented it, and whose names it bears, the 
lazy Turk and the seldom-washed Russian. 


SEA-BATHING 


Sea-bathing, as a special form of the cold 
bath, is to be judged by much the same 
standards. Partly from the salt contained 
in the sea-water, and partly from the surge 
and splash of the surf, it is intensely stimu- 
lating to the nerve-endings of the skin, and 
throughsthem to the entire system. More- 
over, it is a return to primitive ancestral 
conditions, the halcyon days of the sea- 
squirt and the amphioxus, and sets the 
nerves vibrating as almost no other in- 
fluence can. 

The principal element to be considered 
is the temperature of the water. If this be 
low, while a dip in the surf will be 2 superb 
tonic for the strong and vigorous individual, 
it will be of doubtful value and, if not care- 
fully guarded, positively dangerous to the 
young, the weakly, or the aged. It may be 
judged by the same rule as that applied to 
the cold plunge, viz., whether it is succeeded 
by a prompt feeling of warmth and ex- 
hilaration. But it is so much bother, so 
much trouble to get undressed, to put on 
one’s bathing-suit and get ready for a swim, 
and so disappointing to have to turn round 
at the end of two or three minutes, if the 
water happens to be too cold, and relinquish 
all the fun one had anticipated, that here, 
as nowhere else in cold bathing, one is 
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strongly tempted to overdo the matter, and 
remain in until disagreeably and even in- 
juriously chilled. In fact, to lay down a 
rule of being guided by the results in sea- 
bathing is a little too much like the attitude 
of the monthly nurse who was asked whether 
she used a thermometer to learn the tem- 
perature of the baby’s bath. 

“Why, no,” she said. ‘‘What’s the use? 
I just puts the baby right in, and if it’s too 
cold, it turns blue; and if it’s too hot, it 
turns red. I never bothers with a ther- 
mometer!”’ 

Of course one never knows just what 
the temperature of the water is until one 
plunges into it, and the assurances of its 
warmth by preceding victims are prover- 
bially unveracious. Perhaps the best prac- 
tical rule that can be devised is to use the 
more venturesome bathers who have pre- 
ceded you as a kind of living thermometer. 
If their cordial asseverations that the water 

“just as warm as anything” are hissed 
through chattering teeth, and their noses are 
red and their lips and finger-nails blue, then 
caveat emptor. 


ADVICE TO SEA-BATHERS 


Either don’t go in at all, if you are feeling 
below par, or make a quick dash and get 
right out again. Never stay in until you 
feel uncomfortably chilly. Of course there 
will often be a momentary chill, from which 
you will react under vigorous thrashing and 
splashing, and as long as you feel warm and 
comfortable the bath is doing you no harm. 
The moment, however, you begin to have a 
sensation of permanent chilliness, or the 
little curve at the base of the finger-nails 
(lunula) begins to turn blue or dark, get out 
at once, no matter what your friends may 
think. 

You can of course react after a somewhat 
greater degree of chill in sea-water than in 
fresh, on account of the slap and tingle of the 
waves and the delicate film of salt which the 
sea-water leaves upon your skin in drying. 
But this is at best a broken reed to depend 
upon, and it is far better to come out two 
or three minutes sooner than you could pos- 
sibly have stood it and reacted finally than 
to stay in a minute beyond that period. 
Wherever you see individuals mooning 
about with blue lips and sniffling noses, 
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burrowing in the hot sand, yawning and 
stretching and slapping themselves to try to 
restore a sensation of warmth to their bodies, 
you may be certain that their surf-bath has 
done them harm instead of good. 

As in the cold bath, there is no benefit 
whatever in heroically enduring chilliness, 
shivering, and acute discomfort in the sea, 
under the impression that because it is 
disagreeable it is manly and bracing, and 
will in the long run do you good. Sea- 
bathing should be regarded solely as an 
enjoyment, and practised as such. The 
strong and rugged and red-blooded find it 
a bracing and exhilarating sport, and may 
indulge in it freely, not only without harm, 
but with great benefit. The weak and re- 
laxed and undervitalized and especially all 
who know themselves to be below par in 
any respect, heart, lungs, kidneys, or what 
not, must indulge in it sparingly. 

As usually practised, except to vigorous 
and hardy individuals, it probably does 
almost as much harm as good. I have 
known scores of neurasthenic women, of 
rapidly growing girls, of incipient invalids 
of all sorts, who have gone down to the sea- 
coast and improved superbly until in an evil 
moment they yielded to the banter and jeers 
of their companions and went in for a swim. 

One dip in the cold waters of our northern 
coast will often undo all the good of weeks 
or months of careful rest and upbuilding. 
It is of course a great temptation, especially 
to the young, to do what all their com- 
panions are seen to be doing; and the silly 
habit of the thick-skinned, red-blooded 
animal that enjoys it, of jeering at those 
who do not as cowards and mollycoddles 
and “Miss Nancies,” is one that has been 
productive of an enormous amount of harm. 
It should be severely discouraged and 
sharply repressed by all who have the wel- 
fare of children at heart. And young 
people should be taught to determine their 
own conduct quietly and unobtrusively, 
without regard to the example or clamor of 
others. 

As arule, if bathers went into the surf 
only when they felt like it and stayed in only 
as long at they really enjoyed it, sea-bathing 
would be almost robbed of its powers for 
harm, which, as it is at present practised, 
are quite extensive. 
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BEING THE MULBERRY STREET END OF A TRANSOCEANIC ROMANCE 


By Bruno Lessing 


Illustrated by Arthur G. Dove 


HE last steerage passenger 
to run up the gangplank ere 
the ship’s propellers began 
to turn was Luigi. 

He was weeping copious- 
ly. He stumbled over a 
trunk on the deck and 
paused long enough to curse 
the owner’s soul through 
every step of purgatory. 
Then he resumed his weeping. Upon 
the quay, amid the excited red, green, 
yellow, purple, and orange throng of 
mothers, fathers, sisters, and sweethearts 
whose festa of farewell 
kisses and caresses had 
delayed the ship’s de 
parture nearly half an 
hour, stood Maria. She 
too was weeping. 
In the background 
rose Vesuvius, smoking 
lazily. 
The steerage passen- 
gers hung upon the 
rails, waving frantic 
farewells across a fast- 
widening stretch of 
blue. Luigi, still weep- 
ing, waved the biggest 
and brightest handker- 
chief of them all. 
“Cantiamo ‘Addio a 
bella Napoli!” cried one 
of the passengers. 
“Bravo!’’ cried 
Luigi, and it was his 
voice that led the sing- 
ing of the old 
“Farewell, beautiful 
Naples!” Before the 
second stanza had been 
reached a couple of 
guitars and a mandolin 


song, 


ERNMENT WOULD 


‘*T ASKED THE FOREMAN IF THE GOV- 


WEAR A RED SASH’’ 


had sprung from the baggage heap and 
helped to guide and swell the melgdy. 

“Well sung, comrade!” said one of the 
passengers to Luigi. Luigi’s eyes sparkled 
and his chest expanded. 

“Ah, yes,” he replied, with simple pride. 
“Tcan sing! If you will all join the chorus 
I will sing ‘O Marenariello!’” Luigi sang 
this rollicking song with the joyful gusto 
of the popular amateur. After that he 
sang other songs, and long before the 
heights of San Martino had sunk below 
the sea line, Luigi had become, by tacit 
consent, the master of ceremonies in the 
steerage, where before 
the sun set he knew 
every man, woman, and 
child by Christian 
name. 

Maria, however, still 
wept—wept while the 
ship was fading from 
sight and wept all 
through a sleepless 
night. Which proves, 
among other things, 
that it is not always 
‘*Ja donna’’ who is 
“mobile.” 

““Maria,”’ her father 
—the old boatman of 
Posilipo—had frequent- 
ly asked, “what do you 
see in that feather- 
headed, cow-eyed fool 
of a Luigi?” 

“ ache, padre mio!” 
Maria would laugh, “is 
he not just perfect? 
Handsome! Grazioso! 
And such a dreamer— 
such a great, sweet boy 
—how could anyone 
help loving him?” 


ALLOW ME TO 
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Her father would look at her long and 
curiously and then would say, “Shall I 
tell you what I think of him?” and, 
without pausing for Maria to reply, would 
proceed to enumerate every fault, vice, and 
shortcoming of human kind as the special 
attributes of Luigi. But Maria would 
only laugh and kiss her father and tell him 
he knew infinitely more about herrings and 
sardines and fishing-boats than he did 
about her Luigi. One thing, however, 
her father failed to notice, else he might 
have harped upon it more systematically. 
And that was that whenever he happened 
to accuse. Luigi of fickleness or to refer to 
his impartial admiration of all the pretty 
girls of Naples, Maria’s teeth would click 
together and her delicate little chin would 
become set at quite a ferocious angle. 
But this mood would quickly pass away 
and Maria would laugh. 

“He is my Luigi, papa, and as soon as 
he has made his fortune in America we 
shall marry.”’ 

And, oh, perhaps Maria was not wise 
in her generation! She had given Luigi 
the address of the Signora Gazzini, who 
had gone to America a few years before 
and opened a boarding-house in the famous 
Mulberry Street, and she had made him 
swear by every saint in the calendar that, 
whatever befell, he would take lodgings 
with the Signora Gazzini. Soon letters 
began to arrive, both from Luigi and from 
the gossipy signora, and Maria’s cup of 
happiness was almost full. 

“Che bel’ citta!” wrote Luigi. “I am 
so happy here. Money lies everywhere— 
I have only to stoop to pick it up. I have 
already made many friends. Everyone 
wants to give me work. At present I am 
helping the government build a railroad 
under the ground—sotto la terra—and 
they pay me five lire a day for it—think of 
it! As much as your father makes in a 
week. And it is lazy work too, carrying 
shovelfuls of earth ten feet and putting 
them on a car.” 

And from the Signora Gazzini: 

“Your Luigi is such a dear, sweet boy! 
Everyone likes him. The only fault I 
have to find with him is that he is too easy- 
going. I keep talking to him-about you 
so that he will not forget you, but there is 
little danger of that. We had a little festa 


the other day and the padre sent us two 
bottles of Capri wine and Luigi raised his 
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glass and said, ‘I drink to the sweetest, 
most beautiful, smartest, and finest girl in 
the whole world—my lovely Maria!’ And 
we all clapped our hands and drank your 
health. Pretty soon he will find some better 
work, and as soon as he has saved some 
money you may be sure we will give him 
no rest until he sends for you. You must 
let me help you get all the wedding things, 
because the styles are different here from 
Naples. The two Cantanova girls are 
always walking past the house to make 
eyes at Luigi, but he pays no attention 
to them. They think because their father 
is a banker they can have everything they 
want, but I shall see to it that Luigi re- 
mains true to you.” 

Gradually Luigi rose in the world. 

“T have found a better position,” he 
wrote to Maria. “I have a friend who is a 
politician. He secured for me a place in 
the government employ. I see to it that 
the streets are kept clean every day, par- 
ticularly Mulberry Street. I wear a white 
uniform which is very becoming to me. 
I asked the foreman if the government 
would allow me to wear a red sash, but he 
said no. He is an Irishman and does 
not understand how artistic a red sash 
would be, such as the Calabrians wear.” 

“Madonna!” murmured Maria when 
she read this. “He will be a great man 
some day!” 

And then there came to Luigi a sudden 
advancement that set all the tongues of 
Mulberry Street a-wagging. 

“Angela mia!” he wrote to Maria, “I 
am rubbing my eyes to see if I am awake. 
What do you think has happened? Can- 
tanova, the Mulberry Street banker, sent 
for me and asked me to help him in his great 
banking business. He needs a man just 
like me to open the bank every morning 
and see that it is kept clean and to run 
errands. I guess he saw that I was honest, 
and I am sure I will soon be rich.” 

But the shrewd Signora Gazzini saw 
the situation in an entirely different light 
and hesitated a long time before com- 
municating her suspicions to Maria. 

“ As long as he stays in the bank and then 
comes right home to us,” she finally wrote, 
“it is all right. Those Cantanova girls are 
cats. I don’t know which is the worse, 
Teresa or Bettina. But I shall keep my 
eyes on them, and if anything serious 
happens I will let you know, subitol”’ 
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THE CANTANOVA GIRLS HAD BECOME THOROUGHLY AMERICANIZED, AND THEIR 
WAYS WERE NO LONGER THE SIMPLE WAYS OF SIGNORA GAZZINI 








To disagree with the Signora Gazzini 
would be ungallant. The Cantanova girls, 
however, were undeniably pretty and, 
what is more, they had been in this country 
so long that they had become thoroughly 
americanized, and their ways were no longer 
the simple ways of Signora Gazzini, nor 
was she capable of coping with the ingenious 
intrigue that lurked behind Teresa’s black 
eyes and under Bettina’s lustrous tresses. 
Never before had they 
displayed such deep in- 
terest in their father’s 
banking business. 
Every day, sometimes 
twice a day, occasion- 
ally three times a day, 
one or the other was 
sure to have an impor- 
tant errand to her 
father’s office, and, each 
time, there would be a 
brief but eloquent chat 
with Luigi. There was, 
as yet, no rivalry be- 
tween them. Matters 
had not progressed that 
far. Their first duty 
was to reclaim this 
handsome young man 
from the baneful influ- 
ence of Signora Gazzini 
and his fellow boarders, 
simple creatures who 
were actually trying to 
live here in New York 
as they had lived in 
Italy. Even Luigi 
could not fail to observe 
that the Cantanova 
girls dressed differently 
from most of the young 
women of Mulberry 
Street. They invariably 
wore big hats over their 
gorgeously coiffured hair, while most of their 
neighbors went bareheaded, with hair 
sleekly plaited and coiled in a simple knot. 
They wore subdued colors, while every 
other woman in the neighborhood screamed 
aloud in purple, green, and brilliant red. 
And they affected a contempt for Mul- 
berry Street and its denizens that made 
a profound impression upon Luigi. 

At the end of his first month in the 
banking-house his employer asked Luigi 
to sleep in the rear of the bank at night. 
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‘BEAUTIFUL ? 
THEY ARE”’ 


This, he explained, would enable him to 
save rent and would also promote him to 
the post of watchman. Signora Gazzini 
wrote to Maria of Luigi’s defection, but 
Luigi, alas, did not write. He had fallen 
into the habit of taking the Cantanova 
girls out for a walk in the evening, and 
when he returned to his room it was always 
too late to write. facilis descensus! 

Within another month Luigi was racking 
his brain to discover 
which of the two girls 
he liked the better. 
And during all that 
month he never 
wrote to Maria. 

But Maria received 
a message of warn- 
ing. It was not from 
the Signora Gazzini, 
nor, for that matter, 
was it sent through 
any other human 
agency. It came by 
wireless—call it telep- 
athy, if you will, or 
inspiration, or intui- 
tion, or anything you 
like—it came, never- 
theless, suddénly, un- 
expectedly, and with 
absolute conviction. 

“ Padre mio,” said 
Maria, the first thing 
next morning, “you 
have a thousand lire 
in the bank that 
grandfather left me 
for my dota when I 
marry Luigi?” 

“Si, carissima 
mia, but I should 
think you could do 
better than Luigi if 
you tried.” 

“Well, father, you had better get the 
money out of the bank. I am going to 
America right away.” 

Her father looked at her for a long time 
in silence. Then he went to the bank 
and got the money. He had learned by 
experience that it saved a great deal of 
time and breath and temper to let 
Maria have her own way. In the end 
she was sure to have it anyway. Within 
a week Maria sailed from Naples for New 
York. 
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SHE SAT PERFECTLY STILL AND ALLOWED 


HER COMPANION TO ADJUST 


ONE HAT AFTER ANOTHER UPON HER HEAD 


Mrs. Porter and her daughter Alice, 
returning from a Mediterranean trip, were 
leaning over the rail watching the steerage 
passengers promenading on the deck below. 

“Look, mother,” said the daughter, 
presently, “isn’t that a delightfully pretty 
girl—the one standing near the rail?” 

The mother nodded. “She looks sad, 
it seems to me, as if she were in trouble.” 

“Whatever it-is, it’s becoming,” said 
the daughter. “With that bright shawl 
over her shoulders and the red flower in 
her hair and that pensive’ attitude she 
looks positively bewitching. Let’s go down 
and talk to her.” 

“Alice!” called her mother, but the 
daughter had already disappeared and, 
alter a moment’s hesitation, her mother 
followed her. She found her talking to 
Maria. The Porters spoke Italian quite 
fluently and had little difficulty in following 
Maria’s Neapolitan dialect. Alice ques- 
tioned her gently and discreetly and within 
an hour had won Maria’s confidence com- 
pletely. 


As she watched the young woman walk 
away, Maria sighed. 


“Dio mio!” she murmured, “such 
beautiful clothes! Such beautiful manners! 
If those Cantanova girls are like that how 
can Luigi, how could any man resist them?” 

After that, Alice Porter became a daily 
visitor to the steerage, and each time she 
came Maria noticed that she wore a different 
dress—dresses of a kind that Maria had 
never seen before. And the two became 
good friends. When, finally, the voyage 
came to an end, Alice exacted from Maria 
a promise that she would come to see her. 

“T am sure you will find that everything 
is all right and that you have only been 
imagining things,” she said in parting. 

For the beauties of the great harbor 
of the new world Maria had no eyes. 
Through all the routine of the immigrant 
station she passed as in a dream. Her 
whole mind was filled with but a single idea 
—Luigi! Was she in time? Had he been 
hopelessly entrapped in the coils of those 
awful Cantanova girls? Was his heart 
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still true to her? Upon landing she 
went straight to the house of the Signora 
Gazzini. 

“Madre di 
cried her gossipy friend. 
Ma, com’ é bella, com’ é bella! 
grown pretty as a picture!” 

“ Luigi ay 

“Does he know you are here?” 

“Not a word. I told no one but my 
father that I was coming.” 

“Brava! “We will yet get the best of 
those Cantanova girls. But first you must 
change your clothes. It is good for my 
eyes to see the old costume again, but you 
must remember you are now in America 
and you must dress as the Americans dress. 
Let me see. I am not so much stouter 
than you. I will give you some of my things 


Madonna! It is Maria!” 
“ Ben’ venuto! 
You have 


to wear until you can get some for your- 
self.” 

While Maria was dressing Signora Gaz- 
zini sat at the window, chatting away in 
an endless stream. 

“We will tell Luigi absolutely not a 
word until—let me see. Ah! On Thurs- 
day night is the ball of the Beneficenza, 
I will take you there. Everybody will be 
there. And then you can walk right up 
to Luigi in front of all the people—oh, 
look! Comehere! Quick! There they are. 
See them? On the other side of the street ?” 

It required no explanation to tell Maria 
who “they” were. With one bound she 
stood at the window and gazed upon the 
two young women who had caused her so 
many sleepless nights. They were pretty. 
There was no denying it. 


AND THE NEXT MOMENT HE HAD CLASPED HER TRIUMPHANTLY 
IN HIS ARMS 











“Sono belle!?? she murmured with a 
catch in her voice. But her friend rose in 
wrath. 

“Beautiful? Ugly as pigs they 
when compared with you. But 
Put on those clothes and you will see what 


are 
wait! 


a difference they make. It is all in the 
clothes. Their father has money and they 
wear good clothes, but with your looks 


you rhe not need half the clothes they do. 


What is it? What is the matter? You 
look so queer!” 
Maria laughed. “It is nothing. I only 


happened to think of something.” 

She went to a mirror and surveyed herself 
in her friend’s finery. And then she pressed 
her lips tightly together. 


“Ts it far to the Fifty-first Street?” she 
asked. . 
“Dio! It is a million miles. But you 


can go there in a car. But what do you 
want to do in Fifty-first Street?” 

“There is a lady that I met on the steamer 
who lives there. I must see her in the 
morning.” 

Signora Gazzini herself conducted her 
charge to the proper car the next morning 
and gave the conductor instructions where 
to let her off. An hour later Maria pre- 
sented herself to Miss Porter. 

“Well, my dear, have you seen 
Luigi? And is everything settled ?” 

Maria shook her head. 

I have come to ask you to do me : 
Sa kindness. Will you tell me where 
can get a dress—a pink one, like the one 
you wore on the steamer?” 

Miss Porter’s eyes twinkled. A dozen 
questions sprang to her lips, but there was 
something so earnest and so determined 
in Maria’s countenance that she forbore 
all questioning. 

“I have money,” added Maria, drawing 
from her pocketbook a crumpled heap 
of Italian bank-notes. “A thousand lire. 
The dress will not cost more than that, 
will it?” 

“No, dear, it will not. 
right away?” 

“By Thursday night. 
the Beneficenza. ’ 

“IT understand,’ 


your 


Must you have it 
It is the ball of 


replied Miss Porter, 
nodding her head slowly. And she did. 
She understood perfectly. She under- 
stood that her exquisite taste and _ skill 


in dress had appealed to Maria and 
that the Neapolitan girl thought by 


Bruno Lessing 
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duplicating the dress to duplicate the 
effect. 

“Wait until I get my hat, 
will go with you. 

Maria flushed with pleasure. 

‘That would be too much. I would 

not give the signorina so much trouble.” 

“My dear girl, it will be a perfect picnic 
if you will let me pick out a nice dress for 


Maria, and I 


you. 
She took Maria to her own dressmaker 
and explained exactly what she wanted. 
“You have just forty-eight hours and 
you must lay aside everything else to finish 
this dress. We will be back at four o’clock 
this afternoon for the first fitting. Come, 
Maria,”’ she said in Italian, “we will now 
go out and look at some hats.” 
“Hats?” asked Maria, in bewilderment. 
“Will I have enough money ?” 
Miss Porter gazed at her hesitatingly 


for a moment. Then, 
‘Maria,” she said, “if you want to look 
absolutely stunning on Thursday night it 


will cost you every cent of your thousand 
lire. Are you willing to spend that much? 

I can assure you that there won’t be a 
man in this city who could resist you when I 
am through with you. 

Maria turned red and, without a word, 
handed Miss Porter her crumpled heap of 
bank-notes. Miss Porter turned her head 
to hide a smile. For the rest of that after- 
noon Maria lived in a trance. The display 
of hats that were laid out before her in 
store after store—Miss Porter was ex- 
ceedingly difficult to satisfy—absolutely 
be wildered her. She made no comment 
whatever, but sat perfectly still and allowed 
her companion to adjust one hat after an- 
other upon her head. When, finally, Miss 
Porter found the one she wanted, they 
returned to the dressmaker. Maria stood 
like a statue to have the dress fitted. She 
hardly dared sook at the garment. 

“You look tired, povera mia,” said 
Signora Gazzini that night. “Where have 
you been all day?” 

‘The lady I met on the ship took me 
where I could get a nice dress. I must go 
again to-morrow. ”’ 

Signora Gazzini frowned. 

“You should have let me do that, Maria. 
I know the best places on Grand Street 
where you can buy cheap.” 

“But I wanted a particular kind of 
dress and—well, wait until you see it. 
24 
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Have the Cantanova girls passed by here 
to-day?” 

Most of the next day was spent in the 
dressmaker’s shop. 

“To-morrow evening,” said Miss Porter, 
“T will bring the dress and the hat to you 
myself and help you put them on. You 
must let me be your maid for one evening.” 

Even the Cantanova girls were impressed 
with the stylishness of the equipage that 
drove into Mulberry Street the next evening, 
and during all the time that Miss Porter 
remained in Signora Gazzini’s house a 
crowd stood gathered around the carriage 
gazing upon the liveried driver and foot- 
man with awe. 

“Now, Maria,” said Miss Porter, “ come 
and look at yourself in the mirror.” 

As Maria confronted her own reflection 
in the glass her delicately tinted cheeks 
turned red and pale in turns. Could this 
be she? Could this radiantly beautiful 
creature in this wonderful dress be the 
same Maria Pintella who, only a few days 
before, had landed from Italy? How 
could human hands have worked this 
wonderful transformation? She turned, 
with her hands clasped upon her breast, 
and gazed at Miss Porter speechless. The 
latter clapped her hands with glee. 

“Tf Luigi resists you now I will have him 
arrested and put into an asylum for the 
insane.” 

Then Signora Gazzini appeared and 
stood gazing, enraptured, upon the de- 
lightful picture that Maria presented. 

“If I may be so bold as to suggest,” 
she began, “a little ribbon on the shoulders 
—something bright red——”’ 

Miss Porter gave a faint scream. The 
dress and hat were of a delicate violet tint. 

“Maria, if you ever dare wear a red 
ribbon with that dress I’ll never speak 
to you again.” 

Signora Gazzini shook her head. What 
did American women know about gala 
dress? How could a woman be properly 
clad for a festive occasion without a bril- 
liant red ribbon? .-What was red for, 
anyway ? 

“Now, Maria,” said Miss Porter, “you 
must come and see me the first thing in 


‘Alla Napolitana !’’ 


the morning and tell me everything that 
happens to-night.” 

The ball of the Beneficenza, that night, 
was a great affair. The hall was crowded 
and, during the pause between the dances, 
the guests sat at tables aleng the side of 
the hall, eating, drinking, and singing. 
Signora Gazzini, with Maria following , 
her timidly, entered the hall almost un- 
observed. Every back was turned to them 
and all eyes were upon Luigi, who, seated 
at a table with the two Cantanova girls, 
was singing: 


St’ uocchie, che ttiene belle 
Lucente, cchiu d’’e stelle, 
So’ nnire, cchiu ad’’o nnire 
So’ comme a duje suspire. 


It was one of those songs in which “ eyes” 
rhyme with “sighs,” and both Cantanova 
girls were drinking in Luigi’s sentimental 
phrases when a stir in the crowd, a general 
focusing of eyes upon some object behind 
him, caused the singer to turn his head. 
The song died upon his lips. Spellbound, 
he gazed with wide, wondering eyes upon 
the glorious apparition that stood before 
him. Speechless and trembling, he stared 
at the vision of beauty that seemed to have 
come out of another world. Then a slow 
smile gathered around Maria’s tiny mouth. 
Her hands went out to him, just a tiny, 
almost imperceptible distance, and, faintly, 
she whispered, “ Luigi!” 

Then the color surged to his face. He 
gave one wild shout of joy. 

“Maria! Maria mia!” 

And the next moment he had clasped 
her triumphantly in his arms, smothering 
her with kisses and pouring a perfect tor- 
rent of questions into her ears. 

Early the next morning Maria presented 
herself to Miss Porter. With her was a 
very handsome and very sheepish-looking 
son of Italy. “This,” she said to Miss 
Porter, “is Luigi!” 

And among the wedding presents there 
was one that came without name or address 
—merely with a card that bore the word 
“ Congratulazionel” 

It was a brand-new Italian bank-note 
for a thousand lire. 





HENRY WARD BEECHER 


and Christian Science 


A FAVORITE GRANDDAUGHTER OF THE GREAT PREACHER 
DESCRIBES HIS ATTITUDE TOWARD CHRISTIAN SCIENCE—THE 
POINTS OF AGREEMENT IN HIS BELIEFS AND THOSE OF MRS. EDDY 


By Margaret Beecher White 


pte s = xt ENRY WARD BEECHER 
‘va Was ten years ahead of his 
= time in spiritual growth. He 
‘Jw frequently startled not only 
congregation but the 
¥ world in general with his 

rs %, progressive ideas. 
Line yckt He hated slavery, and be- 
AS ene lieved in the abolition of that 
dreadful system. And he 
believed in working earnestly and fear- 
lessly, regardless of the opinions of others. 
He proved this when he put up a black 


slave-girl at auction in his own church. 
By doing so he taught a lesson to those that 
were compromising with slavery, and at the 
same time provided for the unhappy girl. 
He was accused then of disregard for law 
and property. But he was no more moved 
by unjust accusations in his day than are 
Christian Scientists in our day. 

In England, my grandfather made a 
series of speeches in favor of the North and 
of the slaves, unmoved by the fact that he 
was hated at first by almost every man in his 
audiences. The war had caused distress 
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among thousands of cotton-mill workers, 
and great losses to rich Englishmen who 
could no longer get their supplies from this 
country. Rich and poor, with few excep- 
tions, were opposed to the war and were 
anxious to have it ended and the South 
victorious. But Mr. Beecher insisted on 
telling them the truth about conditions in 
this country and also about themselves. 
And when he was asked at a great meeting 
to explain why it took the brave American 
fighters so long to end the war, and just 
when it would be ended, he replied that 
we had usually ended our wars quickly 
because we had been fighting Englishmen, 
but as we were fighting Americans this time, 
the war might last indefinitely. 

That was rather a dangerous thing to say 
to an audience composed entirely of English- 
men, but Mr. Beecher cared more about the 
truth than about danger. In that particular 
instance his audience, after its first moment 
of anger, was captivated by his fearlessness 
and listened to him eagerly. 

Henry Ward Beecher was a great man 
because he saw the truth and was not afraid 
to tell it; because he thought for himself and 
not along lines marked out by others. He 
simply could not think in a rut. His 
thoughts, continually reaching out for the 
new in life, were quick to let go the old. 
He did not wish to use candles after elec- 
tricity had been found to be a better lighting 
medium than tallow. He had outgrown the 
orthodoxy and scholasticism of his day. He 
was evidently convinced of their limitations 
and had the courage to come out and be 
separate in his ideas of Scriptural teachings. 

These qualities in him, progressiveness 
and moral courage, did a Zreat deal toward 
freeing him from. bigotry and prejudice and 
making him a real thinker; and it is because 
he was what I call a real thinker, that I am 
convinced that were he here to-day with his 
big, broad, far-searching thought he would 
be a Christian Scientist. 

Mrs. Eddy, the founder of Christian 
Science, says in “Science and Health,” on 
the first page of the preface: “ The time for 
thinkers has come. Truth independent of 
doctrines and time-honored systems knocks 
at the portal of humanity. Con- 
tentment with the past and the cold con- 
ventionality of materialism are eee 
away. 

My grandfather had and read Mrs. Eddy’s 
book and is known to have remarked that 


it was “one of the most wonderful books 
ever written.”’ Unconsciously thereafter he 
preached along the line of thought held out 
to us in that truly wonderful work. His 
own copy of “Science and Health with Key 
to the Scriptures,’’ by Mrs. Eddy, with his 
book-plate in it, has recently been sold to a 
Christian Scientist for one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars. It is a first edition, 
published in 1875. 

It is not my purpose here to write a 
treatise on Christian Science nor to write the 
life of my grandfather. I have been asked 
to answer publicly the question that is asked 
of me so often privately, What do you think 
would be Mr. Beecher’s attitude toward 
Christian Science were he alive to-day ? 

I lived constantly with my grandfather 
from earliest childhood. I was seventeen 
years old when he passed on. The greater 
part of my life had been spent with him. In 
the summer I stayed at his country place at 
Peekskill, on the Hudson River, and he lived 
with my parents in Brooklyn in the winter. 
He was devoted to children, and he and I 
were great chums. In our many rambles 
over the farm at Peekskill, he inspired me 
with a deep love of nature and a feeling of 
being much nearer the great Cause of the 
universe when out in the woods and fields. 

The love for the beautiful was inherent in 
his nature. His delight in the harmony of 
colors was unusual. His gardens at Peeks- 
kill were noted for their rare flowers, and he 
knew the botanical name of each one and 
often planted the seed himself and watched 
its growth with as much interest and pleas- 
ure as a child. 

One summer a gentleman in Lenox was 
walking through the woods and came 
suddenly upon grandfather, who was walk- 
ing slowly toward him, his arms full of 
flowers of the most glorious hues, wholly 
unconscious of a strange presence, and 
feasting his eyes upon the wonderful beauty 
of coloring held in his hand, when, as 
though overcome by it and his gratitude to 
the great Creator of all that is good and 
beautiful, he suddenly fell on his knees 
in prayer. The simplicity of the act was 
deeply touching, and the unseen observer 
quietly slipped away overawed by the purity 
and sacredness of the incident. 

Grandfather’s idea of God was that he is 
a God of love, not a God of wrath—a God 
of harmony and of beauty, a creator of all 
that is good. In one of his sermons he 
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said: “All our ideas of God must spring 
from something that is in our own mind. 
The heathen gods were framed from the 
suggestions of the appetites, of the passions, 
of the imaginations, and of the intellectual 
powers, while the Hebrew scriptures, from 
the very earliest day, presented to the world 
the conception of a God framed from the 
inspiration of the highest moral senti- 
ments. ” 

His sermons and lectures on future pun- 
ishment made the theological world hold up 
its hands in horror and amazement, because 
of his daring to stand out and be individual 
in his conception of the subject. The 
theory of a locality called hell, in charge of 
a creature, with horns, tail, and cloven hoof, 
called the devil, was not his idea of the pun- 
ishment awaiting our sins. I can see that 
all through his later preaching he was be- 
ginning to see that Love (God) never created 
or sent evil into the world and that our 
sufferings and discordant conditions are 
penalties paid for breaking moral laws. We 
break moral laws because we are ignorant 
of our true relationship to God. 

With the start that grandfather had in the 
direction of believing in impersonal good, 
or God, and his natural inclination toward 
metaphysical truths, he would not fail to 
grasp the teachings of Christian Science 
were he here to-day. He would readily see 
that we must go a step farther in our 
practice of the Golden Rule and “ Think 
unto others as you would have them think 
unto you.”” Wecan dono wrong if we think 
rightly, or righteously, because thought in- 
variably precedes all action. 

Christian Science is based upon the 
teachings and the life of Jesus. The indi- 
vidual to-day who manifests most fully the 
qualities of Jesus and who lives most nearly 
his life will naturally be the most spiritually 
minded and therefore possess the greatest 
discernment and understanding of spiritual 
truths. 

One of the tenets of the Christian Science 
Church is, “ We solemnly promise to strive, 
watch, and pray for that mind to be in us 
which was also in Christ Jesus; to love one 
another; and to be meek, merciful, just, and 
pure.” Henry Ward Beecher was striving 
for just that mind, and he possessed and 
manifested a majority of the Christ-qualities. 
His most attractive characteristics to me 
were his universal love, moral courage, 
simplicity, and selflessness. 


When I was about ten years old an inci- 
dent occurred which illustrates most delight- 
fully his utter lack of self-love and self- 
consciousness, as well as his- bigness of 
thought. Grandfather was extremely fond 
of children and loved to be with them. He 
was very fond of having us on his lap or 
climbing on his back or rolling on the floor 
between his feet, like a lot of kittens playing 
around a big Newfoundiand. 

One evening while he was talking to the 
family I was standing behind his chair, 
braiding his hair in six little pigtails around 
his head. He wore his hair long, cut Dutch- 
fashion, as the children of four or five years 
of age wear theirs to-day. I braided the 
forelock and stood it up straight in the air 
over his high forehead, like a diminutive 
flagpole. I had just given it an extra twist 
to make it quite stiff when he sprang to his 
feet with the exclamation, “ By George, it’s 
prayer-meeting night!” and hurried from 
the house without his hat or overcoat. It 
was in May, a warm night, and the church 
was only a short walk from our house. 

As he ascended the pulpit and sat down in 
his chair a titter went around the church. 
Grandfather gazed mildly around with a 
questioning eye. The assistant pastor went 
up on the pulpit, bent over, and whispered 
in his ear. Grandfather clapped his hand 
to his head and burst into silent but violent 
laughter. The congregation simply roared. 
In a few minutes he pulled a big red 
bandanna handkerchief from his coat-tail 
pocket and wiped the tears of enjoyment 
from his eyes, then suddenly he rose and 
walked over to the desk facing the congre- 
gation, which quickly subsided and sat in 
breathless expegtation as he said im- 
pressively, “It’s that rascal Daisy!” 

Everyone laughed heartily again, and 
again suddenly he moved forward a step, 
with the light of inspiration in his eye, and 
his hand raised for silence; not a sound— 
all eyes were raised to the imposing figure in 
the pulpit. The intimate friend had re- 
tired, and the preacher stood before them. 
The pigtails that remained still sticking out 
from his head, “that rascal Daisy,” all were 
forgotten in the wonderful illumination of 
thought that flowed from his consciousness 
and which was expressed in one of the best 
sermons he ever preached. 

Paul tells us in I Corinthians, chapter 
13 (20 Century): “Even though I dole my 
substance to the poor, even though I sacri- 
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fice my body, that I may boast, yet have not 
love, it avails me nothing! Love is long- 
suffering and kind; love is never envious, 
never boastful, never conceited, never be- 
haves unbecomingly; love is never self- 
seeking, never provoked, never reckons up 
her wrongs; love never rejoices at evil, but 
rejoiceth in the triumph of truth; love bears 
with all things, ever trustful, ever hopeful, 
ever patient; 


love never 
fails.” 
im that 


verse we are 
given a mar- 
velous analy- 
sis of the 
Christ-love — 
the kind of 
love that per- 
meated Mr. 
Beecher’s 
nature to a 
wonderful de- 
gree. That 
one quality 
alone would, 
I think, open 
his thoughts 
to Christian 
Science were 
he here to- 
day, for with 
that sense of 
universal love 
one always 
finds a strong 
sense of jus- 
tice. 

Mrs. Eddy 
says,‘‘Univer- 
sal Love is 
the way in 
Christian 
Science, ” and 
again, “ Love is impartial and universal in its 
adaptation and bestowal.” The universal 
love that Mr. Beecher reflected was shown 
clearly in his happy adaptability to all ages 
and conditions of people. He was achild 
with children, a scholar with the learned, a 
joyous, jolly companion with those of that 
mood, an interested sympathizer and co- 
worker with the working classes, and a 
friend to all men. 

One spring a house was being built near 
ours, and almost every day at noon grand- 
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father could be seen sitting on the curbstone 
with the hod-carriers, while they ate their 
lunch. He wasa good listener, and the men 
took him into their confidence immediately, 
He never preached to them, and there never 
was the slightest trace of condescension in 
his bearing. He was too big for that. It was 
perfectly natural for him to talk with them. 
Why not? Were they not all brothers ? 
He had the 
same brother- 
ly sense of 
love for all 
denomina- 
tions in the 
religious 
world, and 
preached it 
from his pul- 
pit. No one 
ever heard 
him say pub- 
licly or pri- 
vately an un- 
kind word 
about anyone 
who differed 
from him in 
religious _be- 


lief. He was 
perfectly just 
and unprej- 


udiced. I 
remember 
a young 
woman, a 
member of 
Plymouth 
Church, who 
had, during 
the summer, 
been convert- 
ed to another 
creed. She 
was very 
much troubled at the thought of having to 
confess this change of heart to Mr. Beecher. 
However, she gained courage to ask him for 
her letter to the new church. Grandfather, 
with great compassion, comforted her and 
promised her not only the letter she asked 
for but that he would go with her to the new 
pastor. He did so, and introduced her to 


him, saying: “ My friend, one of my lambs 
thinks she prefers to graze in your pasture, 
so I bring her to you. 
feed her well. 


Take care of her, 
I do not doubt but that she 
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will find the kingdom of heaven as readily 
with you as with me.” 

He did not believe in the custom of wear- 
ing mourning. He frequently spoke with 
great force and feeling on this subject. He 
considered the custom one of the last relics 
of barbarism, and his wish that no oneshould 
wear mourning for him was understood and 
obeyed. When he passed on a wreath of 
roses took the place of the customary dole- 
ful crape on the door-bell, and no member 
of the family thought of dressing in black. 

Many people ask me what I think my 
grandfather would say as to the healing 
powers of Christian Science. I can only 
say that I am led to believe that because of 
his progressiveness and great spiritual dis- 
cernment he would see that the healing of 
the sick is only the natural sequence of 
understanding God aright. We are dis- 
tinctly told that it is “the sign following 
them that believe,” or understand. 

Jesus said, “ Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
He that believeth on me, the works that I 
do shall he do also.” Either Jesus meant 
what he said or else he did not. We must 
either accept all Jesus said as being true or 
reject it all. That Jesus’ teachings are just 
as true, just as practical, to-day as they were 
in his time Christian Science is proving. 

Mrs. Eddy says in her book, “ Science 
and Health with Key to the Scriptures,” 
“The physical healing of Christian Science 
results now, as in Jesus’ time, from the 
operation of divine Principle, before which 
sin and disease lose their reality in human 
consciousness, and so disappear as natu- 
rally and as necessarily as darkness gives 
place to light, and sin to reformation.’ 

With the thousands of authenticated 
cases that have been healed by the under- 
standing of Jesus’ command to go forth and 
preach the gospel and heal the sick we have 
no right to go on calmly accepting one-half 
of his command and ignoring the other. 
“These signs shall follow them that believe 
(understand): In my name shall they cast 
out devils; they shall speak with new 
tongues; they shall take up serpents; and if 
they drink any deadly thing, it shall not 
hurt them; they shall lay hands on the sick, 
and they shall recover.” 

In my grandfather’s day there were no 
Christian Science services in New York city 
or in Brooklyn, and no lectures were given 
then. Could he attend our Wednesday 
evening testimonial meetings and our 


Sunday services as they are now, I am sure 
he would quickly understand and advoc ate 
Christian healing, as taught by Jesus and 
given again to the world by Mrs. Eddy. 

There « -an be no doubt that it is a most 
desirable faith that can heal disease and 
suffering, as well as sin, and we should all 
welcome it with open arms instead of turning 
our backs on it and ignorantly closing our 
eyes to its teachings and results. 

When we “sit down before fact, as a little 
child, and Le willing to give up every precon- 
ceived notion,” as Huxley says we should, 
we shall learn the truth we search for on 
every subject. A little less human intellec- 
tuality and more divine intelligence and we 
should sooner comprehend spiritual truths. 

The ancient Christians were healers. 
They healed the sick, and it is recorded that 
they even raised the dead. Naturally the 
question is asked, Why has this element of 
Christ’s teaching been lost? Mrs. Eddy 
answers it in “Science and Health”: 

“ Because our systems of religion are gov- 
erned more or less by our systems of medi- 
cine. The first idolatry was faith in matter. 
The schools have rendered faith in drugs the 
fashion, rather than faith in Deity.” 

The true healing is the healing of thought, 
the healing of fear, jealousy, hate, selfish- 
ness, dishonesty, impurity, and so on, all of 
Ww hich, if held in consciousness, are sure to 
be expressed in the body in some discordant 
condition causing us to be sick and to suffer. 

Inanimate drugs cannot heal the thought. 
They have no intelligence, therefore no 
power, but there is nothing impossible to 
omnipotent Mind, God 

My heart prompts me to say a few words 
in regard to what I am sure Henry Ward 
Beecher’s attitude would be toward Mrs. 
Eddy. Her Christianly bearing toward her 
persecutors would appeal to his chivalry 
and command his greatest respect. That 
she so truly carries out the Christ-spirit in 
loving her enemies, doing good to them that 
hate her, and praying for them that despite- 
fully use her would cause grandfather’s big, 
just, and compassionate heart to cry out with 
her, “Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do.” 

His admiration for her noble womanly 
character, her strong morality, and her pure, 
unswerving devotion to her principle I am 
sure would deepen into love and reverence 
such as lies in the hearts of all those who 
know and follow her. 





The Littlest W oman 


in the World 


ONCE, SHE WOULD HAVE BEEN THE KING’S PLAYTHING. SHE 
IS THE PEOPLES AMUSEMENT NOW. HER CAREER ILLUS- 
TRATES THE FACT THAT THE PEOPLE HAVE BECOME KING 


By Arthur Brisbane 


HE writer of this article, good- 
naturedly permitted by the 
CosMOPOLITAN to choose his 
own subject, elects to discuss 
a small colored lady called 
Princess Weenie Wee, un- 
doubtedly the smallest ma- 
ture human being now living. 

The real and very sensible 

name of this microscopic 

young lady is Harriet Elizabeth Thomp- 

son. She was born at Bryn Mawr, Penn- 
sylvania. 

You will look at the pictures in this 
article before you read the words. We 
humans, when it is possible, use the eye 
rather than our recently acquired power of 
reading. We have been looking at things 
for a hundred thousand -years or more. 
Reading has been known to the great ma- 
jority of us for only one generation. 

Having studied the pictures and become 
interested in this smallest, feeblest full- 
grown member of our human race, you will 
possibly explore this article for further in- 
formation. With this strange little woman 
for a text and an attraction, one might suc- 
ceed in fixing attention on almost any im- 
portant dismal subject. I might discuss 
here the advisability of having people own 
the corporations instead of having corpora- 
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tions own the people. You would read on 
patiently, hoping to hear about the dwarf. 
If the article dealt exclusively with the trusts 
and great public questions, you might not 
read it at all. 

Were the desire to fix your attention on 
strange, foolish speculation about the fourth 
dimension, or the superfluousness of poverty, 
hunger, and sorrow in a mercifully governed 
and very rich world, you would still read 
doggedly on, much against the grain, hoping 
in the end to hear about the dwarf and how 
she happened to have her picture taken 
beside the street-car step. — 

There’s a lesson in this article for clergy- 
men anxious to fill their churches, for 
editors that want readers for all human 
beings that want to fix and hold attention. 
Begin by pointing out some little thing, and 
the world will listen to big things. If this 
article were headed, “‘Serious Discussion of 
Problems Most Important to the Human 
Race,” several hundred thousand CosMo- 
POLITAN readers would skip it with mar- 
velous celerity. 

But when it presents to the attention of 
the world a negro woman, eighteen years 
of age, no bigger than the ordinary four- 
months-old baby, when it pictures and de- 
scribes the smallest living adult human 
creature, everybody reads. 





Arthur 


No more irritating suspense. We have 
accepted the statement that an African 
midget will attract attention, where a scheme 
the desert of Sahara would be 


to irrigate 
We proceed to the 


passed by. disc uss 


strange, fascinating, solemn little African 


woman that stopped growing when she was 
just over two feet high and is able, because 
she stopped growing, to earn more money in 
areal circus than Mr. Roosevelt can earn in 
the White House. 

It would be interesting to know how many 
other human beings earn large salaries be- 
cause they stopped growing, and how many 
have been prevented from earning money 


PRINCESS 


Photographed below the 


WEENIE 


Brisbane 


because they grew too big to please the mass 
of intellectual midgets that pay the world’s 
salaries. 

There’s nothing complicated in the life 
story of this little human being. But it is 
interesting to think of her position in the 
world to-day and of that position as it would 
have been a few hundred years ago. Her 
career and her earnings illustrate interest- 
ingly the fact that the people have become 
king. 

In earlier times this dwarf would have 
been a toy in the dining-hall of some king or 
duke. She would have made funny faces 
to amuse a brutal master, who would have 
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step of a Fourth Avenue street-car in New York city 
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amused himself further by using her to 
humiliate and irritate “great” ladies and 
“great” gentlemen, putting her before them, 
encouraging her to mock them. 

In the old time this tiny being would 
have divided with some jester the honor of 
amusing a dull-minded, unimaginative sov- 
ereign. To-day she divides with various 
jesters called clowns the honor of amusing 
us Americans, the dull-minded and unim- 
aginative king that we call The People. As 
the toy of the sovereign people she earns her 
living under the canvas roof of a* modern 
circus, instead of earning that living under 
the leaden roof of some old stone castle. 

Human nature doesn’t change rapidly. 
We read with contempt of the ruler finding 
intense delight in the grotesque body of a 
dwarf or the humiliating antics of a jester, 
and we, the sovereign people, find our in- 
tense delight in the littleness of a midget, the 
somersaults of a clown, or the stupid peril of 
a woman in an 
automobile whirl- 
ing in mid-air. 

You would like 
to know some- 
thing in detail 
about these pic- 
tures. One shows 
the smallest living 
woman standing 
at the step of a 
Fourth Avenue 
street-car in New 
York city. It is 
one of the “pay 
as you enter’’ 
kind of cars, 
planned to pre- 
vent the conduc- 
tor stealing, to 
leave all stealings 
to the trust that 
owns the street 
and _ street -cars. 
That photograph, 
taken expressly 
for this article, as 
were the others, 
tells its own story 
of littleness. It 
emphasizes, for 
the benefit of 


young reporters THE HAND OF THE SMALLEST WOMAN 


and others that Compared with that of an ordinary human being and 
want to write, 








showing the many lines that have no meaning 


the importance of well-chosen contrast or 
comparison. 

Take away the street-car, the huge con- 
ductor, the big lady on the left (she is the 
midget’s sister), and little “‘Weenie” would 
look like an ordinary woman. For all you 
could know she might be Mrs. Astor going 
down-town to buy another hat, or up-town 
to revise the “society list.” Don’t fail to 
have a contrast in your photograph or in 
your sentence—nothing else makes a picture. 

Another photograph was taken on an 
ordinary flight of steps—giving a good idea 
of height. Those that have climbed the 
steps of the pyramids with a guide pulling in 
front and a guide pushing behind can see 
that in the life of this dwarf every staircase is 
an Egyptian pyramid, and every curbstone 
a huge stone wall. 

See the midget’s hand photographed 
against the hand of an ordinary human 
being. Are you plagued with the foolish 
superstition that 
makes men and 
women study 
lines in their 
hands and pay 
cunning palm- 
readers? Then 
the lines in the 
hand of this littte 
dwarf may help 
to cure you of 
foolish belief in 
palmistry. 

When you take 
the chocolate- 
colored hand of 
the Princess 
Weenie Wee, un- 
fold the little 
fingers and put 
back the thumb, 
you find lines 
and wrinkles, 
hte’ J pies. 
‘‘head’’ lines, 
“money” lines— 
lines enough to 
throw some great 
palm-reader into 
ecstasies. | What 
do those lines 
mean? Nothing 
at all. Nothing 
has happened to 
that little woman, 
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nothing will happen, except death putting 
an end to her big salary, to her little body, 
and to nature’s unfair treatment of her. 

The lines in that hand, like the lines in 
your own, are lines that were formed in the 
closed hand of the unborn child, all acci- 
dental, like the wrinkling of rose petals in 
the rosebud. Before you worry about some 
“life” line that stops short, or some other 
line that goes 
too far, think 
about this 
well-named 
Princess Wee- 
nie Wee and 
her compli- 
cated, mean- 
ingless palm. 

Small chil- 
dren, and 
grown-up chil- 
dren, will be 
interested in 
the picture of 
the dwarf pho- 
tographed as 
she sat upon 
the head of 
one of the 
biggest ele- 
phants in the 
world. 

This curi- 
ous little wom- 
an is often 
frightened 
when a child 
speaks to her 
suddenly. And 
she is nerv- 
ous in the 
streets with 
the crowds of 
human beings. 
But, circus 
and a menag- 
erie seem per- 
fectly natural 
to her. In 
her imagina- 
tion, the lion with his roar, the kangaroo 
with the marsupial reticule in front, the 
wart-hog, the giraffe, and the hippopota- 
mus are the commonplaces of every-day 
life. She looks upon an elephant as man’s 
natural conveyance, and cannot realize 
that her every-day circus companions 
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PRESSING AN ELECTRIC BUTTON 


The smallest human creature in the world could direct the 
power of Niagara 


seem wonderful and strange to other 
human beings. She was an interesting 
little creature as she sat placidly blinking 
on the broad forehead of the elephant—a 
strange illustration of the old saying about 
the dwarf on the giant’s shoulder. The 
most massive, powerful, and intelligent of 
the animals, compared with that imperfectly 
developed, but shinking and planning dwarf, 
is more prim- 
itive and 
helpless _intel- 
lectually than 
a kitten com- 
pared with the 
elephant. The 
powerful mon- 
ster sway- 
ing his trunk 
back and forth 
good - natured- 
ly as the little 
dwarf sat up- 
on his head 
to have her 
picture taken 
illustrated 
strikingly the 
feebleness of 


bulky matter 
and brute 
force. 


A fraction of 
‘an ounce of 
brain in the 
dwarf’s skull, 
plus thought 
and its crea- 
tions, steel and 
gunpowder, 
could conquer 
and abolish all 
the elephants 
of the world. 
The big ele- 
phant didn’t 
know that, and 
the little dwarf 
as she patted 
his bony skull 
didn’t know it either. And man, full grown, 
is equally far from realizing the powers of 
organization and earth-control hidden with- 
in his thinking apparatus. 

Of all these pictures that which has the 
most meaning shows the little dwarf mounted 
on a chair, pressing an electric button. It 
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means that this frail, little being, utterly 
unable to cope with life in the old conditions, 
utterly useless in this world before man had 
mastered nature’s forces, could now do as 
important mechanical work as the biggest 
man living. 

For if, in spite of her smallness, this little 
creature had the right brain to guide her tiny 
finger, she could di- 
rect and control the 
whole power of Ni- 
agara Falls, its mil- 
lions of horse-power. 
And by pressing that 
button in the photo- 
graph, this little 
body could release 
and direct forces that 
would light streets 
and homes and move 
the population in a 
city of five millions. 

This little creature 
could direct the big- 
gest steam-shovel at 
Panama, digging out 
more dirt than could 
be dug by fifty thou- 
sand full-grown men, 
or she could manage 
a giant crane able to 
lift a locomotive or 
the biggest stone in 
the pyramids. * 

She remirds us of 
the fact that physical 
size, on which man 
originally relied so 
largely in his strug- 
gles against nature 
and the animals, 
counts no longer. 
That little woman 
with a Gatling gun 
arranged to suit her 
size could smilingly 
defy a large herd of 
rhinoceroses and ele- 
phants mixed. 

What sort is this 
smallest human _ be- 
ing? Just like the 
ordinary American 
woman, only smaller. She has a very solemn 
face, her head is perhaps a little big for her 
body, for she retains in part the propor- 
tions of infancy. She has a well-devel- 


ON THE HEAD OF THE BIGGEST ELEPHANT 


The dwarf photographed with one of her intimate 
friends and circus colleagues 


The Littlest Woman in the World 


oped forehead and a very earnest, pathetic 
expression. 

She is excellently adapted, temperament- 
ally and intellectually, for leadership in our 
modern society—especially in that which is 
called the “highest fashionable society.” 
For she always talks about herself, and about 
what she likes and what she does. Ask her 
any serious question, 
and she will reply, 
‘‘T like pork-chops,” 
or “I like chicken.” 

She is fond of 
jewelry and wears a 
good deal of it— 
funny little rings 
with funny little 
stones, just like the 
funny big rings with 
funny big stones for 
which bigger women 
struggle and sigh. 

This smallest 
woman will think 
earnestly for quite a 
long time and then 
say, “‘I like my red 
dress the best.” She 
usually wears the red 
dress. It has passe- 
menterie and a 
“train” or tail. And 
while she is on exhi- 
bition, entertaining 
the sovereign people, 
she walks up and 
down incessantly on 
a little platform with 
a railing twelve 
inches high to pre- 
vent her falling off. 
A baby elephant is 
exhibited near her, 
a preposterous little 
trunked creature 
that drinks milk out 
of a bottle and 
screams when 
hungry. The small- 
est woman doesn’t 
try to conceal her 
jealousy of the small- 
est elephant and of 
the attention that it receives. She is a 
woman all the way through. 

What would the race have been, what 
would have happened to human beings had 
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they in the beginning, been all as little as 
this woman? The race would have been 
destroyed long ago, and the earth would now 
be sailing through space without us, the wild 
animals ruling, jungles growing thicker, 
deserts and swamps bigger, while waiting 
for an animal of appropriate size to climb 
through evolution into the dominating place, 
to become the earth’s guardian and gardener. 
A race of creatures as little as this one 
could not have survived. A big rat could 
kill her. An ordinary cat would be to her 
what a tiger is to you. A fox-terrier could 
carry her away as a lion carries a heifer. If 
we should ail become as small as she is, now 
that we rule with steam, electricity, gun- 
powder, and movable type, the world might 
still go on and a midget race could rule it. 
But we couldn’t have started on that 
basis. We had to be as big and as powerful 
as we were, and at the same time mot much 
bigger, not much more powerful physically. 
If we had had strong claws, big jaws, 
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we could have survived without thinking. 
Perhaps that is why the gorilla, able to fight 
a lion, is still only a gorilla, while we, his de- 
spised weaker brothers, have become earth- 
ruling men because our weakness forced us 
to think. 

That is wandering far away from Princess 
Weenie Wee, the smailest human being. 
You can see her in the great circus, buy her 
photograph and acquire impressions of her, 
her place, and her meaning in our society. 

We must seem to her feeble little mind a 
strange collection of good-natured giants, 
carrying her to and fro, supplying her with 
the needed pork-chops, chicken, and red 
dresses, keeping her warm, just as kind- 
hearted giant nature takes care of us, car- 
rying us around in the warm sunlight, giving 
us the food and the dresses that we need, 
keeping us amused and contented with 
earth, our circus, happily ignorant of the 
real cosmic life in which we are all atomic 
dwarfs. 


ON AN ORDINARY STAIRCASE 


These steps are almost as big to the smallest woman as the 
steps of the pyramids wotld be to you 





Magazine Shop ~Talk 


E CONSIDER it a fortunate thing 
for ourselves and for our readers 
that Mr. Anthony Partridge should 

have completed his second novel just in 
time to follow the first. ‘The Kingdom of 
Earth” has been many times described as 
“the most interesting serial published in 
years,” but Mr. Partridge in his second 
effort has developed such expertness in plot- 
construction that “Passers-By” is a far 
more absorbing and surprising narrative 
than “The Kingdom of Earth.” The 
number of those who used to beg us to send 
them advance proofs because they could not 
wait for the next instalment will be greatly 
increased. But we wish to say here that 


while we should like to oblige them, it’s 
“against the rules.” 


No pousBtT 
you will say 
that ‘‘Undine 
Adrift,” in this 
issue, is one of 
the best stories 
you ever have 
read, and you 
will be glad 
to learn that a 
short serial by 
Mr. Rowland 
will begin in an 
early number. 
It is entitled 
“The Romance 
Syndicate,” 
and its idea is 
entirely unique. 
Four friends 
determine 
to find out 
whether Ro- 
mance is dead 
in the world. 
They start out 
in different di- 
rections, agree- 
ing to return at 
the end of a 
year and report 
upon the suc- 
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WILL FOSTER, ILLUSTRATOR OF ‘‘ PASSERS-BY,”’ IN HIS STUDIO 


cess or failure of their quest for romantic 
adventure. Suffice it to say that they find it, 
good and plenty, and bring back tales of as 
remarkable experiences as the fertile imag 
ination of this gifted writer could conceive. 


AMONG THE prominent features of the 
September issue will be an article entitled 
“What is Osteopathy?” The unquestioned 
successes achieved through this new method 
of treating bodily ills are a matter of rapidly 
increasing interest throughout the country, 
and we have obtained an extremely able and 
clear exposition of the theory and practice 
of osteopathy, with an account of its origin 
and development. 

In this same number there will be a new 
‘Aunt Jane” story, “The Courtship of 

Miss Amaryl- 
lis,’’ one of the 
most delightful 
the old lady has 
ever told. An 
article on mod- 
ern German 
sculpture will, 
like our recent 
one on Ger- 
man painting, 
be superbly 
illustrated. 


Wr WwouULpD 
be greatly 
pleased if the 
readers of the 
COSMOPOLITAN 
would write 
and tell us 
which two fea- 
tures of this 
issue they like 
best and which 
two they care 
least for. Thus 
they can do a 
bit | of editing 
which will re- 
dound to their 
own advan- 
taze. 























Small Contributions 
By Ambrose Bierce 


R. NEWBOLD, who edits the 
M poems of the late Mary Coleridge, 

asks us to believe that he had her 
permission to publish them with her own 
name after her death, although she had 
denied him the right to do so until then, 
and had published them pseudonymously 
herself lest they bringdiscredit upon the 
name of her great ancestor. Of course 


it is possible that she-had not the sense 


of consistency; travelers in partibus infi- 
delium are reported to have discovered 
women who lacked it. 


Mr. NEWBOLD may plead that his 
action, even at its worst, is noble compared 
with that of Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s 
friends, who dug up and published the 
manuscripts which in his grief he had 
buried in the grave of his wife. The dis- 
tinction between wolves of the night and a 
dead author’s friends would be more ob- 
vious if the wolves were dyed a light blue. 


Mr. F. Marton CRAWForRD has broken 
his long repose of three weeks with a new 
novel. It is said that in his periods: of 
inaction and silence Mr. Crawford beats a 


gong. 


IN REFUSING a “prize” for a story that 
he wrote for mere pay, Bernard Shaw was 
indubitably right, but. he need not have 
done it like a dog struck by a bone. 


In “The Truth about Port Arthur” 
one may now read in English the story 
of Stoessel’s shame. “Why don’t Stoessel 


surrinder?” asked Mr. Dooley’s inter- 
locutor. “Because nobody has told him 
to. He’s a German.” But it seems that 
when he did surrender nobody had told 
him to, and a council of war had told him 
not to. The plainest “truth about Port 
Arthur” is that the siege was a military 
blunder. The Japanese should have for- 
tified the neck of the peninsula and com- 
pelled the Russians to do the attacking. 
If Stoessel had not attacked he would have 
had to give in much earlier, for living men 
eat more than dead ones. And there would 
have been thirty thousand more Japanese 
to receive the surrender. 


STANLEY WEYMAN’S early stories are 
published with the title, “Laid Up in 
Lavender.”” They are very little better 
than those that he wrote after long practice 
and in the maturity of his judgment. 


NEOBIBLIOPHAGISTs and curled darlings 
of the drawing-rooms who profess Ib- 
senility. as a religion will be pleased to 
know that Edmund Gosse confirms them 
in the faith with a “biographical study” 
of its founder, the great Henrik himself. 
The work is of no small authority, for Mr. 
Gosse’s literary: judgment is worth its 
weight in gold—nay, its bulk. 


Mr. FrEDERICK Moore is to the fore 
with “The Passing of Morocco.” Fore- 
handedness is an excellent thing in history, 
but something might be said in favor of 
waiting until Morocco has passed. If Mr. 
Moore’s book is prophecy I beg his pardon. 
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“SoctiALisM UNMASKED” is by George 
W Daw. Socialism is unmasked by strip- 
ping it of anarchism. And then nothing 
remains. 


“ENGLAND’S WEAKNESS,” says Kipling, 
“jis an excess of voters who propose to 
live at the expense of the state.” Ours 
is the expense of the state. 


Rex Beacu (best seller) explains that 
before taking to the pen he decided not to 
“begin at the bottom and work up,” but 
to begin at the top and let gravitation do 
the rest. Some of us think that we discern a 
long stretch of the literary toboggan above 
the point at which Mr. Beach began his 
descent. 


THE MOAN IS MADE that of the names 
of eminent authors blazoned in the dome 
of the British Museum none is that of 
a novelist. But observe the “dome of 
thought” of the British book reviewer! 
In that vast space gleam names of novelists 
like constellations in the vaulted void. 


INDIANA FICTION can boast another 
noted name: Senator Beveridge has pub- 
lished his speeches. By the way, I see 
him described as “not only a popular 
orator but a total abstainer.”” That is to 
say, he is a Beveridge that is cheered but 
not inebriated. 


Mr. Fercus Hume, whose “The Red 
Skull” is just out, is industrious, Welsh, 
and contented. He was always Welsh, 
but not always contented. He once com- 
plained to my publishers that they had 
issued “an inferior book” with one of his 
titles. ‘The book was mine, the title a 
familiar quotation from Shakespeare, and 
I had never heard of Mr. Hume. An- 
other title would have served as well, but 
in view of his description of the work I 
decided that the title that it had was in 
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the highest degree felicitous and helpful. 


Wherefore Mr. Hume was, I trust, sorry 


that he spoke. 


In “The Economic Functions of Vice? 


Mr. John McElroy takes the view that ~ 


man being the only animal that has no 
natural enemies to check his malign. mul- 
tiplication, Providence has thoughtfully 
supplied him with destructive vices to 
serve the same beneficent purpose. 
vices are in evidence enough, as Carlyle 
would say, but what with deadly germs 
and insects to carry them, noxious ex- 
halations, snakes, wild beasts, tornadoes, 
inundations, earthquakes, lightning, and 
the domestic dog, there seems to be a fairly 
abundant provision of “natural enemies” 
too. If Mr. McElroy has not observed 
them he must have been brought up in 
Kansas. 


Tuat Mrs. HELEN Hay WaItNeEy could 
write poetry was a delusion that she and 
her distinguished father held, share and 
share alike. At his death his half of it 
went to her, and the monopoly has re- 
sulted in “Gypsy Verses.” It is not 
written in Romany—just plain Commony. 


“Essays THAT EvERY CHILD SHOULD 
Know” contains some of the best in our 
literature, but one would not care to know 
the child that knows them. 


IT 1s THE conviction of Mr. Henry 
Dwight Sedgwick, critic, that “there never 
was a time when so much fiction was written 
at so high a level as is written to-day.” 
The best of it is written at about the level 
of the chimney-pots. The — attic-dweller 
has lost none of his immemorial preemi- 
nence as producer (and consumer) of good 
literature, albeit somewhat distracted by 
the ramp and roar in the drawing-rooms 
below, where Mediocratus holds his modern, 
gregarious reign. 


The 4 








